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Por the Ghrtevinn Reflector. 


Scenes: in. the Dark’ Valley. 


‘Mrs. T. wishes you to attend the funeral 
of hes daughter on Thursday, at 11 o’clock,’ 
he said, opening the door of my study one 
morning. 

‘Is Miss T. dead?’ I asked, abstractedly 
and with no little surprise; and without 
stopping to think that a mother would not be 
likely to wish a funeral sermon preached for 
a daughter while she was still alive. ‘Is 
she dead? Can it be possible?’ 

It was a gloomy morning, and I felt much 
depressed in spirits. How desolate such 
mornings make a hypochondriac; how busy 
the fancy is, drawing dark pictures. ‘Is it 
possible she is dead!’ I repeated to myself, 
as [ walked up and down my room. ‘ And 
so young, and so fair. Alas! how death 
culls the fairest flowers; he too loves the 
young and beautiful.’ 

Two weeks before, I had spent an evening 
with her and a few other friends. She had 
lately returned from the South, where, as a 


teacher, she had spent some time in the hope 


of benefiting her health. She was cheerful, 
though not gay; she talked and sung, was 
interested and interesting. There seemed a 
sort of suppressed sadness in her manner, 
though perhaps thought of by few. It was 
the first time 1 had met her. Returning 
home, she took cold from the dampness of 
the evening air; a latent consumption sud- 
denly developed itself, and in two weeks 
from that social evening, she was, 


| fort is the philosophy of pride; how sweet | 
Saviour’s dove. How many parents ruin | 
their children, and deprive themselves of the | 
comfort they might have. How blest for | 
| heaven’s own radiance to dawn upon the | 
tomb, and light the ransomed spirit’s pas- 
sage to the skies. Baro. 
Westerly. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Genuine Baptists are geptine Dem- 
ocrats, 


George Bancroft, Esq., in his History of 
the United Stiffes, in summing up results as 
brought to view in Vel. 2, says, among other 
things, the following :— 

‘ Theemeaner and more ignoble the party, 
the more general and comprehensive are its 
principles ; for none but principles of univer- 
sal freedom can reach the meanest condition. 
The serf defends the widest philanthropy ; 
for that alone can break’ his bondage. ‘The 
plebeian sect of Anabaptists, ‘‘ the scum of 
the Reformation,” with greater consistency 
than Luther, applied the doctrine of the Re- 
formation to the social relations of life, and 
threatened an end to kingeraft, spiritual do- 
minion, tythes and vassalage. The party 
was trodden under foot, with foul reproaches 
and most arrogant scorn, and its history is 
written in the blood of myriads of the Ger- 
man peasantry; but its principles, safe in 
their immortality, escaped with Roger Wil- 
liams to Providence, and his colony is the 
witness that naturally the paths of the Bap- 
tists were paths of freedom, pleasantness and 
peace.’ —Bancroft’s His. Vol. 2, p. 459. 

If Mr. Bancroft’s opinion of Baptist prin- 
ciples be correct, (and who can dispute it ?) 
does not something else besides ‘ baptism by 
immersion’ distinguish the Baptists as a 
sect? Yet how many thousands at the 
South call themselves Baptists, (and some at 
Saar too,) who, saving ‘ the immersion,’ 


lay but little claim to the title! 
Ji. W. P. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Facts for a Thousand Millions. 


Messns. Eprrors,—Will you again allow me 
te fill some spare corner of your paper with 
a few facts deduced from the bloody history 
of human violence? The newspaper press 
has long perpetuated reminiscences of war, 





r 
ion of the dead. 


But the great question, first in the heart, 
if not first on the tongue, is, Did she die a 
Christian? Alas! I do not know. ’Tis 
sad to give up one so lovely to the destroyer, 
and not have the evidence to Wssure us that 
she has indeed triumphed over death, through 
the grace that is in Jesus Christ. 


d, to the ardent fancy of youth, with 
the gorgeous heroics of patriotism and poetry 
and romance. I should be exceedingly 
grateful to your courtesy, and you might lay 
mankind under some obligation to that bland 
quality of Christianity, if you would occasion- 
ally admit into your columns some of those 
reminiscences of war calculated to inspire 
both the young and the old, of this enlight- 











Her mother was a woman of strong mind, 
one who had seen much of the world, and 
endured much affliction. She was an avowed 
Universalist! So at least I was told; and 
this influence, doubtless, had early been in- 
stilled into the mind of the daughter. Dur- 
ing her sickness, every thing, as I was also 
told, which was calculated to alarm her fears 
as to any preparation for death, was carefully 
avoided. No one was allowed to hold reli- 
gious conversation with her. And while all 
religious books were carefully kept from her, 
Universalist books and papers were assidu- 
ously scattered about her, and left within her 
reach. 

Mrs. T. doted on her with a misguided 
love. She could not endure to think that 
she would die. But little did the daughter 
speak of death, or if she did, it was not 
known abroad. Some expressions of min- 
gled fancy and philosophy, the cravings of 
human sympathy for repose, the soul’s long- 
ing to be filled with something purer and 
more enduring than the world offers, escaped 
her. But she died. The yearning fondness | 
of a mother’s heart could not stay her. 
Death’s arm was stronger; and the tender 
ties were sundered which bound her to so 
many warm hearts. 

At an earlier hour than the appointment | 
for the funeral service, I reaehed the house. 
Mrs. T. met me with a haggard expression | 
of countenance, grasped my hand convul- 
sively, and seemed silently to plead for con- 
Alas! the only. consolation that 
could avail I fear she had entirely neglected. 
She led me tothe room where the coffin | 
was, and raised the lid. Never before had I 
The fresh- 
ness of life and joy in the girl, was mingled 
with the maturing loveliness of womanhood ; | 
and death s@emed to have robbed her of but 
tittle of either. The hectic flush had scarce- 
ly left her cheek. Every line seemed life- 
like, as a sweet, unruffled sleep. Could we 
have known that placid smile was the tri- 
umph of Christian faith,—perhaps it was; 
but we cannot know till we stand together | 
at the last day. 

Poor Mrs. T. was almost distracted, yet 
she wept not. How anxiously did she watch 
me, for some look or word to assure her I 
was satisfied of her daughter’s happy death. 
How trying is such a scene of painful uncer- 
tainty. I dared not speak. ‘I will not ask 
you,’ she said, ‘ whether you think her spirit 
is in heaven; but I wish to read you a piece 
she lately wrote, and the last.’ We went to 


her chamber, and taking from her portfolio, 
she read the piece. 


solation. 


beheld such beauty in death. 


It was the ardent long- 
ing of a young heart for a purer and a better 
life. It might have been dictated by Chris- 
tian feeling, or it might not. 1 could an- 
swer nothing. It is never the privilege of 
the Christian minister to outrage the feelings 
of humanity, but it is his privilege to lead all 
to Christ. So I endeavored to do. 

We stood in the grave-yard, and commit- 
ted that form so fair to the silent dust. And 
as that mother clung to me almost in the ag- 


| Loss of life in the Jewish Wars, 


ened age, with an indomitable abhorrence of 
all that savors of the spirit, or tends to per- 
petuate the existence, of that sanguinary mon- 
ster. ‘These unpoetical reminiscences are 
living, withont any association with romance 
or the heroics of the imagination, in the 
sleepless .misery of millions of your fellow- 
beings—the burning inheritance of war. 
The down-crushed poor of Christendom, with 
the bleared vision of their starved intellects, 
are groping for the cause of their poverty 
and degradation, and grasping it in its slow 
revelation. 

They have discovered, in the monstrous 


=: 


each, then they would form a globe of human | 





lineaments of war, the pampered Gorgon 
which for ages has fed at the veins of Labor, 
and is now eating out the substance and sub- 
sistence of their bodies and souls, and en- 
slaving them to want, wretchedness, and 
hopeless ignorance. ‘They appeal to you to 
indict this horrid cannibal, War, before the 
tribunal of humanity, and enter there the ev- 
idence of its savage atrocities perpetrated on 
the race, and written in lines of fire and 
rivers of blood around the globe, 

Here then, Messrs. Editors, are a few of the 
reminiscences of war, entirely shorn of 
poetry. They are bloody witnesses to the 
truth, and let them testify. In the periodi- 
cal butcheries in the human family, the fol- 
lowing hecatombs have been offered up to 
that god of battles which both Christians 
and pagans have worshipped with the same 
devotion : 








25,000,000 
15,000,000 





By Wars in the time of Sesostris, 

By those of Semiramis, Cyrus and 
Alexander, 

By Alexander’s Successors, 

Grecian Wars, 

Wars of the twelve Cwesars, 


30,000,000 | 
20,000,000 | 
15,000,000 | 
30,000,000 


Roman Wars before Jullus Cesar, 60,000,000 | 
Wars of the Roman Empire, Turks 
and Saracens, 180,000,000 | 


Wars of the Reformation, 

Wars of the Middle Ages, and nine 
Crusades, 

Tartar and African Wars, 

American Indians destroyed by the 


30,000,000 | 


80,000,000 | 
180,000,000 | 





Spaniards, 3 12,000,000 | 
Wars of Napoleon, 6,000,000 | 
683,000,000 | 


The above is a mere extract from the, 
bloody statistics of glorious war; one chap- | 
ter in the annals of the violence, crime and 
misery that have followed in the foot-prints 
of the Great Destroyer. The loss of 
gouls is entered where human eyes may not 
read the list. Dr, Dick estimates the num-| 
ber of those who have perished directly and | 
indirectly by war, at fourteen thousand mil- 
lions, or about one-tenth of the human race. 
Edmund Burke placed the number at Tuir-| 
tY-rive Trovsanp Mmions. Taking the 
estimate of Dr. Dick, and assuming the 
average quantity of blood in a common sized 
person, the veins of those fourteen thousand 
millions would fill a circular lake of more | 
than seven miles in circumference—ten feet | 
deep; in which all the navies of the world | 
might float! Supposing these slaughtered 
millions to average, each, 4 feet in length, if| 
placed in a row, they would reach nearly 443 
times around the earth, and four times around | 





flesh of nearly a mile in diameter, weighing 

1,820,000,000,000 Ibs.—14 times more than 

all the human beings now living on the 

globe! B. B. 
Worcester, Aug. 23, 1845. 





Suggestions for the Ministry. 


Elegant dissertations upon virtue and vice, | as he is greater, more pure, and more ardent 
upon ‘the evidences of revelation, may en-| in his feelings than we. No language can 
tertain the prosperous and the gay; but they | describe the emotions of Christ in such a 
will not ‘mortify our members, which are! case. It is not a man who uses the language 
upon the earth ; they will not uasting calam- of the text, but God, and he addresses it not 


ity, nor feed the heart with an imperishable 
hope. When I go to the house of God, I 
do not want amusement. I want the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness. I 
want to hear of the remedy against the 
harrassings of my guilt, and the disorder of 
my affections. I want to be led from weari- 


ness and disappointment, to -that goodness. 


which filleth the hungry sou!. I want to 
have light upon the mystery of providence ; 
to be taught how the judgments of the Lord 
are right—how I shall be prepared for duty 
and for trial—how I may pass the time of 
my sojourning here in fear, and close it in 
peace. Tell me of that Lord Jesus, who his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree. Tell me of his intercession for 
the transgressors as their advocate with the 
Father. Tell me of his Holy Spirit, whom 
they that believe on him receive, to be their 
preserver, sanctifier, comforter. 
his chastenings; their necegsity, and their 
use. Tell me of his presence, and sympa- 
thy, and love. Tell me of the virtues, as 
growing out of his cross, and nurtured by 
his grace. ‘Tell me of the glory reflected on 
his name by the obedience of faith. Tell 
me of vanquished death, of the purified 
grave, of a blessed resurrection, of the life 
everlasting—and my bosom warms. This 
is gospel ; these are glad tidings to me as a 
sufferer, because glad to me as a sinner, 
They rectify my mistakes, allay my resent- 
ments, rebuke my discontent, support me 
under the weight of moral and natural evil. 
These attract the poor—steal upon the 
thoughtless—awe the irreverent—and throw 
over the service of the sanctuaty a majesty, 
which some fashionable modes of address 
never fail to dissipate. Where they are 
habitually neglected, or lightly referred to, 
there may be much grandeur, but there is no 
gospel; and those preachers have infinite 
reason to tremble who, though admired by 
the great, and carressed by the vain, are de- 
serted by the poor, the sorrowful, and such 
as walk humbly with their God. 
Rev. Dr. Mason. 
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The Lukewarm Christian. 


1. Lukewarmness in a redeemed sinner is 
eminently unreasonable and _ ungrateful. 
The character of God is perfectly lovely, and 
angels are never lukewarm. But the rela- 
tion of a Christian to God is more interest- 
ing than that of a holy angel. Ask a lost 
angel what he thinks of it, to whom no Sa- 
viour was ever offered. Ask a lost sinner, 
whose days of grace is forever closed, what 
he thinks of it. Ask the holy angels in 
heaven what they think of it. Among all 
these can you find one indifferent? Not 
one. All heaven resounds with songs of 
glowing love. But ask the lukewarm Chris- 
tian, over whose conversion God and all 
heaven once rejoiced, what he thinks of his 
own salvation, and of his Saviour and of his 
cause, and hear, O heavens, and give ear, O. 
earth, he has but half a heart to give to God! 
He is lukewarm and neither hot nor cold; 
neither a decided friend nor a decided enemy 
of his God. What shall we say of such con- 
duct? What can be so unreasonable, so un- 
grateful? What can he ask to excite his 
feelings, if a view of his redemption and re- 
lations to God cannot? Do not the claims 
of God appeal to every emotion of honor and 
right? How can he help feeling? ‘The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.’ 

2. It is entirely needless. God has provi- 
ded in his word and Spirit, and in a vital 
union to Christ, all needed means of keeping 
alive holy love, and on every side there is 
enough to do for Christ. The Spirit is ever 
ready, and never leaves a Christian willingly. 
He is grieved to depart. Christ does sin- 
cerely desire all of his people to give him 
holy and ardent love, and is ready to be to 
them wisdom, righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, as well as redemption, but they refuse. 


3. It is eminently injurious. Nothing 80 Repository, published at Philadelphia. The 
It re- letter is interesting, not only as expressive of 
moves the convincing power of Christian ex- the Doctor’s opinion of Mr. Dowling’s pepu- 
ample—an argument which nothing can | lar and valuable work, but also as expressive 
resist. It renders hopeless the occurrence of | of the feelings of one who has been delivered 
revivals of religion ; for now can God work from the thraldom of Popery, relative to tHe 
with those whom he loathes! It weakens | efforts of Protestants of the presept day wo 
the holy. It discourages ministers. Open | exhibit the true character and history of 


paralyzes the power of the church. 


Tell me of | 


| 


Christ. He has loved his people with a love! fearlessly speak what they know of the Man | these, J said, cannot extricate her from the 


stronger than death. The height and depth, | of Sin, and faithfully set before the eyes of | difficulty, for she requires six; besides, if 
and length and breadth of his love no lan-| the American people the immoral and all- even they could, I have need of this money 
guage can utter. Ard he opens wide his | grasping tendency of Popery in the United | for some other purposes. Turning to the 
heart and longs for a full reciprocation of his| States, they would crush the Papal power to | widow, I said, ‘ have you no friends, no rel- 
atoms, exile the foreign influence from our | atives, who could give you this trifle ? ‘No, 


|love; and can he endure a feeble and luke-| 
| warm return? O no! His feeling of 
| mingled grief and indignation at such treat- 
! 


ment are as much more exquisite’ than ours, 


|to his enemies but tohis church. ‘Think 
'what a being God is, and then tell, if you 
| can, how much he feels, and how much he 
| means when he thus addresses a church of 
his own. ‘So then, begause thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
thee out of my moyth, © could a lukewarm 
Christian see and t of this lan- 
guage, he could not live. It is hard to bear 
such rebukes from an earthly friend. But 
from God, they would wither and consume 
the spirit, like the rapid lightning of heav- 
en, should the full import of his language 
enter the soul.— Dr. Edward Beecher. 





The Italian Priest Guistiniani, and 
‘Dowling’s Romanism,’ 

Many of your readers have heard the 
name of the Rev. L. Guistiniani, D. D., for- 
merly a Romish priest in the city of Rome, 
and the narrative of whose conversion from 
Papacy, and escape from the sufferings that 
were prepared for him by his Popish perse- 
cutors, has been detailed in that interesting 
and popular little volume, entitled ‘ Papal 
Rome as it is.’ 

Dr. G. was born and educated in the city 
of Rome. He studied in the University of 
that city, and after finishing his course in 
theology, was graduated and admitted to sa- 
cred orders in the church of St. John in 
Lateran. He was convinced of the errors of 
Popery through the blessing of God upon 
the reading of a French translation of ‘ Fath- 
er Clement,’ and a copy of the Bible which 
providentially fell into his hands. He en- 
tered the convent of the Cordeliers, in the 
year 1826, with the hope of finding in soli- 
tude and retirement and prayer, rest for a 
wounded spirit. There he was permitted to 
read no book without the permission of his 
Superior. He was furnished with a brevia- 
ry, the lives of St. Franciscus, and some oth- 
er such Popish trash, but no Bible. In re- 
ply to his request for permission to read the 
word of God, he was told by the Father 
Professor, ‘thet ho mat road such books 
which edify and make a good Franciscan 
friar, and not the Bible, which could only 
satisfy his pride and carnal mind.’—( Papal 
Rome, p. 151.) 

When his sentiments became known, it 
was resolved to send him to the Roman In- 
quisition. He received a letter from a com- 
passionate priest, urging him to leave the 
city before midnight. He understood and 
followed the hint, and eventually escaped, 
though with difficulty and danger, from the 
Papal territories. Upon passing the Papal 
frontier, and entering the territory of Tusca- 
ny, Dr. G. says, ‘I cannot describe my feel- 
ings when I saw the yellow cockade upon 
the hat of the soldier. I breathed more free- 
ly, and my knees trembled as if they would 
have indicated that I should bow down in 
prayer and thanksgiving. I raised my heart 
tothe God of mercies, who protected and de- 
livered me from the wicked hands of the Ro- 
man priests.’ 

After remaining some time in Florence, 
he was demanded by the Papal government, 
as a Roman subject, but escaped to Switzer- 
land, where he publicly joined the Protestant 
Reformed Church of Geneva, and supported 
himself by lecturing in the College of Lau- 
sanne on the Oriental languages. Dr. Guis- 
tiniani subsequently came to America, and 
in the year 1840 was admitted as a member 
of the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Baltimore, in which city he still 
resides. 

It is gratifying to see the opinions you 
have already so fully expressed in your col- 
umns, relative to the excellence and value of 
‘ Dowling’s History of Romanism,’ confirmed 
by one so well qualified to judge as Dr. Guis- 
tiniani, as tothe historical accuracy of its 
details, and the fidelity of its vivid represen- 
tations of the great ‘ Mystery of Iniquity.’ 





The following highly commendatory and in- 
| teresting letter of Dr. G. is copied from the 





‘the 


schools, from our firesides and from the! 
American soil ; and the sophistry of the hun- | 
dreds of Brownsons and thousands of Hughes 
would perish by the arrows of truth. 

A few years ago, when I left the, church 
of Rome, I scarcely found a dozen of Prot-| 
estants in a city who would believe mé when | 
I recounted the corruptions of the Roman | 
clergy, the immoralities of nunneries, ahd 
the political influence of Rome in Protestant 
countries. The pulpits were silent, the peo- 
ple indifferent and.even ignorant on that 
topic. But now Protestant ministers are 
writing historiés of Popery, and we have a 
history of Romanism before us, from its 
birth torts grave, from its cradle to ité mat- | 
hood ; which every Protestant family ought 
to possess, that the sons and daugWters of 
American parents may read, and study the 
past, and take necessary measures for the fu- 


ture. 
If the reader wishes to be acquainted with 


the errors of Romanism, he has only to open 
the pages of Dowling’s Ilistory ; if he is de- 
sirous to know her cruelties, he can find all 
in that work; if he likes to know of her 
soul-destroying doctrines, he will find it in 
the decretals of the principal councils, the 
Lateran and the Tridendinum included. If 
the reader is anxious to read an epitome of 
the history of the Popes, and their corrupt 
lives; of their inhuman persecutions of the 
Waldenses ; their ambition ; their intrigues ; 
their avariciousness; their tyranny ; their 
blood-thirstiness ; their superstitions and their 
mummeries, he can find all in Dowling’s 
History, proved and authenticated by the 
most accredited authors of the Church of 
Rome. 

It is got up in the finest style, and would 
be an ornament upon every centre-table ; use- 
ful in every family, and a valuable reference 
book in every library. In one word, 17 18 A 
LIBRARY, AND Not A BOOK. The plates are 
well executed; I have seen all the buildings, 
sceneries, &c., and was an eye-witness of all 
these ecclesiastical functions, or rather the- 
atrical performances, and am delighted to 
see them so faithfully represented in the 
plates. 

The Rev. Mr. Dowling will pardon me for 
the liberty I have taken in speaking of his 
work, without having a personal acquaint- 
ance with him. His zeal for Protestantism, 
his love to America, and over all, his desire 
to promote the kingdom of our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, constrains me to bring him the 
tribute of a Protestant, ahd American citi- 
zen, and minister of Christ; and if my cri- 
tique is not adequate to the magnitude and 
extent of the work, he must attribute it not 
to my will, but to my insufficiency, and to 
my ignorance of the English idiom. 

L. Gutstiniant. 

Philadelphia, August 4, 1845. 





John Gaspard Lavater and the poor 
Widow. 


It was a practice with Lavater to read 
every morning several chapters from the 
Bible, and select from tHem one particular 
passage for frequent and special meditation 
during the day. One morning, after read- 
ing the fifth and sixth chapters of the Gospel 
of Matthew, he exclaimed, ‘ What a treasure 
of morality—how difficult to make a choice 
of any particular portion Of,. ‘After a few 
moments’ consideration* €¢ threw himself 
upon his knees, and prayed for divine guid- 
ance. Ss 

When he joined his ‘wife at dinner, she 
asked him what passage,of Scripture he had 
chosen for the day. ‘Give to him that ask- 
eth thee, and from hii ghat would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘ And how is this to be understood 2’ 
said the wife. ‘Give to him that asketh thee 
and to him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away,’ rejoined Lavater, ‘are the 
words of Him to whom belongs all and every- 
thing that I possess. I am the steward, not 
the proprietor. The proprietor desires me 
to give him who asks of me, and not refuse 
him who would borrow of me: or, in other 
words, if | have two coats, I must give one 
to him that has none, and if I have food, I 
must share with him that is an hungered and 
in want. This I must do without being 
asked ; how much more, then, when asked 2?’ 

‘ This,’ continues Lavater in his diary, 


| speak much of your goodness. 


not a soul, I am ashamed to go from house 
to house, | would rather work day and night. 
My excuse for being here is that people 
If, hawever, 
you cannot assist me, you will at lenst for- 
give me the intrusion; and God, who has 
never yet forsaken me, will not turn me 
away inf my sixty-sixth year!’ 

At this moment the door of my _apart- 
ment opened amd my wife entered. 1 was 
ashamed and vexed, gladly would I have sent 
her off, for conscience whispered, ‘ Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn thou not Sway.’ 
She came yp to me and said with much 
sweetness, ‘ This is a good woman, she has 
certainly been ill of late ; assist her if you 
can™ Shame and compassion struggled in 
my darkened soul. ‘I have two dollars,’ I 
said in a whisper, ‘ and she requires six. I'll 
give her a trifle in hand and let her go.’ 
Laying her hand on my arm and smiling in 
my face, my wife said aloud what conscience 
had whispered before, ‘Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee, turn not thou away.’ I blushed 
and replied with some little vexation—‘Would 
you give your ring for that purpose?’ ‘With 
pleasure,’ answered my wife, pulling off her 
ting. The good widow was either too sim- 
ple or too modest to notice what was going 
on, and was preparing to retire, when my 
wife requested her to wait in the lobby. 
When we were alone, I asked my wife, ‘Are 
you in earnest about the ring?’ ‘ Certainly, 
can you doubt it?’ said she ; ‘ do you think I 
would trifle with charity? Remember what 
you said to me a year ago, O, my dear 
friend, let us not make a show of the gospel. 
You are in general so kind, so sympathizing, 
how is it that you now find it so difficult to 
assist this poor woman? Why did you not 
without hesitation, give her what you had 
in your pocket? And did you not know 
that there were six dollars in your desk, and 
that the quarter will be paid to us in less 
than eight days?’ 

She then added with much feeling, ‘Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet your body what 
ye shall put on. Behold the fowls of the air; 
they sow not, neither do they reap or gather 
into barns, y¢g your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.’ I kissed my wife, while tears ran 
down my cheeks. , 

‘ Thanks, a thousand thanks for this hu- 
miliation |’ 

I turned to the desk, took from it the six 
dollars, and opened the door to call the poor 
widow. At first she seemed not to under- 
stand what [ meant, and thought I was offer- 
ing her a small contribution, for which she 
thanked me and pressed my hand. Perceiv- 
ing that I had given her the whole sum, she 
scarcely could find words to express her 
feeling. 

She cried, ‘ Dear sir, I cannot reply; all 
I possess is this poor book, and it is old.’ 

‘ Keep your book,’ I said, ‘ and the money 
too, and thank God, and not me; for 
verily I deserve no thanks, after having so 
long resisted your entreaties. Go in peace, 
and forgive an erring brother.’ 

*I returned to my wife with downcast 
looks, but she smiled and said, ‘Do not take 
it so much to heart, my friend, you yielded 
at my suggestion; but promise me so long 
as I wear a golden ring om my finger, and 
you know that I possess several besides, you 
will never allow yourself to say to any poor 
person, I cannot help you.’ She kissed me 
and left the apartment, 

When I found myself alone I sat down 
and wrote this account in my dairy, in order 
to humble my deceitful heart; this heart 
which no longer than yesterday dictated the 
words, ‘ Of all characters in the world, there 
is none [ more anxiously desire to avoid than 
a hypocrite ;’ yet to preach the whole moral 
Jaw and fulfil only part of it is hypocrisy, 1 
read over once more the chapter 1 had read 
in the morning with so little benefit, and felt 
more and more ashamed and convinced that 
there was no peace except where precept 
and practice are in accordance. 

How peacefully and happily I might have 
ended this day, had I acted up conscientious- 
ly to the blessed doctrine I preach. 





Advantages of a Book. 





‘ appeared to me so evidently and incontro- 
vertibly the meaning of the verses in ques- 
tion, that I spoke with moré than usual 
_ warmth ; my wife made no further reply than 
that she would take these matters to heart. 
I had scarcely left my dining room a few 
moments before an aged widow desired to 
speak with me, and she was shown into my 


opposition, slander and persecution the peo- | apostate Church of Rome.—Chris. Intelli-| study. ‘Forgive me, dear sir,’ she said, 


ple of God can sustain. 


But who ean en- | gencer. 
dure the paralyzing influence of a lukewarm | 





Mr. Eprror,—If the nineteeth century is| 


‘excuse the liberty I am about to take. | 
am truly ashamed, but my rent is due to- 


friend of God? Tt is a moral palsy, an utter really the age of progress, as it is agreed| morrow, and I am short of six dollars. 1 


paralysis of the soul. 


4. It is an entire discord with the feelings | 


of God. He does love his people, whether 
they realize it or not, and does seek their 
love. And ask now, had you saved a be- 
loved friend from death at the hazard of 
your life, and did you feel towards that 
friend pure and ardent love, and desire a 
corresponding love, could you endure a luke- 
warm return, arising rather from an indis- 
tinct sense of duty, than from a warm and 
glowing heart? Against entire ingratitude 
you might fortify yourself, und not open 
your bosom merely to be wounded. But to 
open wide your own heart, and then to re- 
ceive a feeble and lukewarm return, who 


ony of despair, I thought how poor a com-| the sun, Supposing they averaged 130 Ibs.| can endure it? Such are the feelings of 


upon, the doctrine that Popery will ultimate- 
ly sway its iron sceptre, and fetter the- con-| 
sciences of the whole human race, as-in for-| 


have been confined to bed by sickness, and 
my poor child is nearly starving: every pen- 
ny that I could save 1 have Jaid aside to 


Of all the amusements which can possibly 
| be imagined for a hard-working man, after 
his daily toil, or in its intervals, there is 
nothing likg reading an entertaining hook— 
| supposing him to have a book to read. It 
calls for no bodily exertion, of which he has 
had enough, or too much. It relieves his 
home of its dulness and sameness, which, in 
nine cases out of ten, is what drives him out 
to the alehouse, to hie own ruin and his 
It transports him into a livelier, 
and gayer, and more diversified and interest- 
ing scene; and while he enjoys himself 
there, he ‘may forget the evils of thé present 
moment, fully as much as if he Were ever so 


| 


| 


family’s. 


mer times, must be rejected as absurd, and| meet this demand, but six dollars are yet! drunk, with the great advantage of finding 


contrary to the progressive spirit of the pres-| 
ent age. 
I am not a theorist who sets down systems 


wanting, and to-morrow is term day.’ 
Here she opened a parcel which she held 
in her hand, and said: ‘ This is a book with 


| himself the next day “with his money ip his 
pocket, or, at least, laid out in real necessa- 
ries and comforts for himself and his family, 


at the table of my study; I am not a politi-. a silver clasp, which my late husband gave‘ and without aheadache. Nay, it gecomps- 


cian who frames plans for his party, right or 
wrong, just or unjust; I am speaking of my: 
own experience ; though yet a voung Protes- 
tant, 1 can say, without presumption or 
pride, that I know sufficiently of the power 
of Protestantism to give my humble opinion, | 
that Protestantism will and must sway the 
sceptre of truth and liberty over the whole | 
world; and if Protestant ministers would 


me the day we were married. It is all I can 
spare of the few articles I possess, and sore 
it is to part with it. I am aware it is not 
enough, nor do I see how I can repay, but, 
dear sir, if you can, do assist me. 

* 1 am very sorry, my good woman, that I 
cannot help you,’ said 1; and putting my 
hand into my pocket, I accidentally felt my 
purse, which contained about two dollars; 


nies him to his next day's work, and if the 
book be has been reading be anything above 
the very idlest and lightest, gives him some- | 
thing to think of besides the mochenteal | 
drudgery of bis every-day eccupation—eame- | 
thing he can enjoy while absent, — 
forward with pleasure to return to. Bat | 


. } 
supposing bim to have been fortunate im the | 


whence of his book, and to have alighted upon | 


| kneel with me, I will try to pray.’ 


one really good and of a good class, what a 
source of domestic enjoyment is laid open ! 
What a bond of family union! He may 
read it aloud, or make his wife read is, or 
his eldest boy or gitl, or pass it round from 
hand to hand. All have the benefit of in— 
all contribute to the gratification of the rest, 
and a feeling of commen interest and pleas- 
are is excited. Nothing unites people like 
companionship in intellectual enjoyment. It 
does more—it gives them mutual respect, and 
to each among them self-respect—that cov- 
ner-stone of all virtue, It furnishes 10 each 
the master-key by which he may avail him- 
self of his privilege as an intellectual being 
to 

* Enter the sacred temple of hie breast, 

And gaze and wander there, a ravished guest ; 

Wander through all the glories of the mind, 

Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find.’ 
And while thus leading him to look within 
his own -bosom. for the ultimate sources of 
hw happiness, warns him at the same time to 
be cautious how he defilés and desecrates 
that inward and most glorious of temples, 

Sir John Herschel. 





Comfort for the Heavy-ladea. 


If thou wilt know what is thy condition, 
saith the Lord Jesus Christ, thou arta sin- 
ner. Let my praise be reserved to myself; I 
am thy Saviour. Esteemest thou that my 
wounds are ineffectual? or that there is no 
force in my sufferings? Countest thou thy 
sins are so deadly that my merit and virtue 
caunot cure them? Wall a physician pour 
out a rare ointment, either where no need is, 
or else where it cannot profit; and thinkest 
thou that my Father would have my blood to 
be shed in vain? If his justice terrify thee, 
remember his justice was satisfied in me, and 
that he pronounceth this sentence himself, 
‘This is my well-beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased,’ Matt. 3: 17. ‘I came 
into the world not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,’ Matt. 9: 13. Tarry 
not from me, because thou art a sinner, but 
for that cause come to me, and I will refresh 
thee. 





Good Resolves. 


It is a terrific thought, but an incontesti- 
ble truth, that although the habits of the 
body perish with the body, the habits of the 
soul survive in the soul. 

A profound sense of this fearful truth 
made the good Archbishop ‘Tillotson live, 
even to old age, in watchful warfare against 
those fearful impulses of the mind and heart, 
which, if not conquered while our powers of 
resistance are efficient, will grow with age, 
and ripen in decay. ‘The following secret 
resolutions found in his desk after his death, 
and written at the age of sixty-six, mark out 
to middle age an exercise from which it 
should never repose, and which must. be .ex- 
tended to every form of vice: 

‘ RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Not to be angry with any body, upon 
any occasion; because all anger is foolish, 
and a short fit of madness betrays us to great 
inconveniences; and whereas it is. intended 
to hurt others, the edge of it turns. upom 
ourselpes. We always.repent of it, and» are, 
at least, more angry ai -ourselves by being 
angry at others. ‘ 

‘ Not to be peevish and discontented ;' this 
argues littleness of mind, 





meekness instructing those that oppose theme 
selves. 

‘ Whenever I see any error of infirmity in 
myself, instead of intending 10 mend it, to 
resolve upon it presently and effectually. 

‘To read this every morning before 1 go to 
pray.’ 


The Sabbath Scholar and the Infidel. 


In the north-western part of Pennsylvania 
is a neighborhood in which, until within 4 
year or two, the state of morals and religion 
was deplorable. Almost every species of 
immorality prevailed ; Sabbath-breaking, in- 
temperance, and infidelity were common, 
About the pertod above alluded to, one or 
two pious young men went to reside in the 
place, and very soon commenced a Sabbath 
school. It was not long before the Lord 
owned their labors in the conversion of a 
number of the children, One of these chil- 
dren, a little girl, who had been made a par- 
taker of the grace of God in the forgiveness 
of her sins, was desirous to tell her former 
companions the joy that she had received in 
believing in a crucified Saviour. She sc 
cordingly embraced the earliest opportunity 
to visit one of her young friends, whose 
father was an avowed infidel, but at the same 
time a man of considerable influence im the 
community. The evening passed away, and 
the time fur retiring had come. The gentle 
man, listening to the conversation of the lit- 
tle girl, overheard her saying, thet she had « 
Father in heaven, to whom she prayed, and 
a Saviour, in whose merits she had been 
reconciled to this Father, ond through 
whose intercessions she trusted for salvation. 
» He interrupted the conversation, and rather 
tauntingly said: * Well, faire it seems you 
ey; suppose you pray with us before we 
wee Fhe request was so unexpected, 
that for a moment she seemed to luse her 
jon; bot immediately she said to 
him: ‘Sir, when I reflect that | pray to Him 
who created the heavens and the earth ; that 
it is in Him I live, move, and have my being, 
I humble myself before Him ; and if you will 
He did 
so; the Lord heard her prayer, and by his 
Spirt revealed to the infidel his awful cop- 
dstign, and he found no rest until be trusted 
in Christ as his Saviour. Thus it is thet 
‘out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
God has perfected praise."—S. 8. Ade. 








‘To use all gentleness towards all men, io 
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the ministry. Of the alumni of the Seminary 95 | 
have gone to foreign parts as missionaries, and 
100 have gone tothe destitute of our own land. 
It was spoken of as a prominent feature in the 
character of this Seminary, that a deep interest in 
Foreign Missions had been kept up among its 








THE EDUCATORS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The present generation of children in the U ni- 
ted States is forming its character and acquiring 
its education under citcumStances and influences 
the most unpropitious and perilous. In a vast 
majority of the families of our country the do- 
mestic influences are far from being elevating, 
purifying, and restraining, while the out-door— 
the street and school influences are, almost with- 
out exception, perverting and debasing. Who- 
ever considers the facts which are brought to- 
gether and announced in that excellent little 
work recently published, entitled, ‘The Duty of 
American Women to their Country,’ will come to 
the same conclusion as its author, that while 
every intelligent man in the Union is reading, 
and hearing, and saying, every day of his life, 
that unless our children are trained to virtue and 
intelligence, the nation is ruined, yet there is 
nothing else for which so little interest is felt, 
or 80 Tittle done. In the greater part of our 
country, either no schools are provided, or they 
are such as render the condition of the children 
one of suffering and neglect, rather than one of 
enjoyment and advantages. But few districts 
comparatively are provided with good school- 
houses and competent teachers, The moral na- 
ture is neglected more than the intellectual and 
physica! ; but the whole being is ‘under bondage 
to sin and corruption” We mht cite particu- 
lars, and abundantly substantiate the general 
statement we make, but would rather refer our 
readers to the volume we have named. Deeply 
do we feel the necessity of public attention to 
the claime of the young in this country, and re- 
solved are we to do what we can to arouse it. 
But in no way can we so appropriately introduce 
the subject, as by giving our readers two or three 
pages of Miss Beecher’s summary statements and 
appeals. We wish the community to be ap- 
prised of the fact that teachers are needed as 
much as ministers, and that the great work which 
must be done, can be done, if the same influence 
and efforts are directed to educate our two mil- 
lions of American children, as are now directed 
to objects of benevolence to other classes, and to 
the needy in other lands. 

‘The American people are sanguine and hasty, 
careless of peril, and thoughtless of risk, but, 
when brought by danger to reflection, they have 
first-rate common sense, surpassing energy, and 
endless resources, . And if they can but be con- 
vinced of their danger in season, all is safe; but 
the work to be done is prodigious, the time is 
short, and the question all turns on whether the 
work will be undertaken soon enough, and with 
sufficient energy. 

‘Look, then, ot the work to be done. Two 
millions of destitute children to be supplied with 
schools! To meet this d d, sixty th 
teachers and fifty thousand school-houses are re- 
quired. Or, if we can afford to leave half of 
them to grow up in ignorance, and aim only to 
educate the other half, thirty thousand teachers 
and twenty-five thousand school-houses must be 
provided, and that, too, within twelve years. The 
census calculates the children between four and 
sixteen, and in twelve years most of these chil- 
dren will be beyond the reach of school instruc- 
tion, while other millions, treading on their heels, 
will demand still greater supplies. Sixty thou- 
sand teachers now needed for present wants, and 
thousands to be added every year for the increase 
of population! 

* Where are we to raise such an army of teach- 
ers? Not from the sex which finds it so much 
more honorable, easy, and lucrative to enter the 
many roads to wealth and honor open in this land. 
But a few will turn from these, to the humble, 
unhonored toils of the school-room, and its pe- 
nurious reward. 

*It is woman who is to come in at this emer- 
gency, and meet the demand; woman, whom ex- 
perience and testimony has shown to be the best, 
as well as the cheapest guardian. and teacher of 
childhood, in the school as well as the nursery. 
Already, in those parts of our country where edu- 
cation is most prosperous, the larger part of the 
teachers of hools are women. In Mas- 
sachusetts, three out of five of allthe teachers 
are women. In the State of New York and in 
Philadelphia similar ésults are seen. 

‘Women, then, are.fo be educated for teach- 
ers, and sent to the destitute children of this na- 
tion by hundreds and by thousands, This is the 

* way in which*a profession is to be created for 
_ Woman—a profession as honorable and as lucra- 
tive for her ae the legal, medical, and theological 
are for men. ‘This is the way in which thousands 
of intelligent and respectable women, who toil 
for a pi ly sufficient to sustain life, 
are to be relieved and elevated. This is the way, 
and the only way, in which our nation can be 
saved from impending perils. Though we are 
now in such a condition that many have given 
over our case in despair, as too far gone for rem- 
edy—though the peril is immense, and the work 
to be done enormous, yet it is in the power of 

“American women to save their country. There is 
benevolence enough, there are means enough at 
their command. All that is needed is a knowl- 
edge of the danger, and a faithful use of the 
means within their reach. 

* And who else, in snch an emergency as this, 
ean so appropriately be invoked to aid? It is 
woman who is the natural and appropriate guar- 
dian of chidhood. It is ‘woman who has those 
tender sympathies which can most readily feel 
for the wants and sufferings of the young. It is 
woman who is especially interested in all efforts 
which tend to elevate and dignify her own sex. 
Tt is women, too, who has that conscientiousness 
and religious devotion, which, in any worthy 
cause, are the surest pledges of success. 

* And it is the pride and honor of our country, 
that woman holds a commanding influence in the 
domestic and social circle, which is accorded to 
the sex in no other nation, and such as will make 
her wishes and efforts, if united for a benevolent 
and patriotic object, almost omnipotent. 

*To you, then, American women, are brought 
these two millions of suffering and destitute chil- 
dren; these “despised little ones,” of whom is 
written, “their angels do always behold the fage 
of our Father in heaven;” who are loved and 
cared for by the good Shepherd above, so that it 
were better for any of us, that we were thrown 
with a millstone about our necks into the sea, 
than that, through our guilty neglect, even one of 
these little ones should perish.’ 














Anpover TuroLocica, Semmary.—At the 
late meeting of the Alumni of this Semimary, Pro- 
fessor Edwards gave the statistics of the Alumni 
so far as they had been gathered. It seems, that 
the whole number of graduates amounts to 965, 
and that about half as many more have been con- 
nected with the Seminary a part of the regular 
three years course, making a total of about 1500 
who have been in part or entirely educated at 
Andover. Of these, 800 are now supposed to be 
living as ministers and missi ies. From 200 
of these particular returns have been received, 
which go ,to show, that these 200 ministers and 
missionaries have been instrumental, during their 
ministry of introducing into the church of Christ 
22,851 persons by profession of their faith ; and 
that they have induced 325 persons to study for 





ive classes fromthe beginning to the 
present day. From every class, except the first, 
which contained only three members, one or more 
had gone to foreign parts to help to fuifil the 
great command—‘ Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 





HOME MISSION AND REVIVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The last slip received from the Home Mission 
rooms, at New York, inform us that a revival has 
been enjoyed in one of the districts under the 
care of Rev. Lyman Whitney, of Broomington, 
Ill. Mr. W. says: ‘Something more than a 
year ago, a Presbyterian friend invited me to visit 
the place and preach at his house; which I did. 
At that time I could not hear of a Baptist in all 
that neighborhood, or for a distance of twelve 
miles around. My friend, whom I believe to be a 
man of God, urged me to repeat my visits, and I 
have done so once a month, on Lord’s days, ever 
since. Nothing of special interest occurred, 
however, until several weeks ago, when appear- 
rances indicated the presence of the Lord among 
the people. A considerable number of persons, 
connected with other denominations, renounced 
the traditions they had previously supported, and 
embraced gospel views; and to the number of 
ten, were organized into a branch of the church 
in Broomington. The number of members in 
that branch is now twenty. 

‘Some minister ought to come immediately into 
this field, and aid me in breaking the bread of 
life to the people. It is already large and con- 
stantly widening ; and I know not what to do 
amidst the increasing calls for ministerial labor.’ 

The Rev. Robert Tisdale writes respecting a 
religious interest at Louis School House, in Hun- 
tingdon Co., Ind. He says: ‘The result is, we 
organized a church there, on the 3d of May, con- 
sisting of fifteen members, twelve of whom I had 
previously baptized. All of them, except two, 
are heads of families, and rank among the most 
respectable in the country. I baptized another 
since the organization of the church, and some 
others will, probably, soon offer themselves as 
candidates. Considering the number of inhabi- 





This report of Dr. Woods, though manifestly | 
meeting the views of the members generally, was 

the occasion of a very protracted and exciting 

discussion. 

The Committee, all of whom signed this report. 

were the following : 

Rev. Dr. Woods, Andover, Mass.; Chancellor 

Walworth, of New York; Rev. Dr. Tyler, of 
Connecticut; Rev. Dr. Tappan, of Maine; Rev. 

Dr. Sanford, of Mass.; Rev. J. W. McLean, Wil- 

liamsburg ; Rev. Dr. Green, of Boston. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the discussion com- 

menced. We copy from various reports in the 

New York papers: 

Rev. Mr. Root, of New Hampshire, opposed 

the report, and took strong ground against it, as 

sanctioning slaveholding. 

The Rev. Mr. Dwight, of Portland, Me., was in 
favor of a free discussion of the subject. If there 
were those present who differed from the Com- 
mittee, it ought to be allowed to them to say 80, 
without invidious imputations, Great principles 
were involved in this question, having their re- 
sponse in every heart. 

He was not a so-called abolitionist ; and yet he 
did lean to the idea that Southern slavery was 
inconsistent with the practice of true.Christianity. 
He believed it to be at variance with the law of 
God, and every a.ctate of an enlightened con- 
science. Who could look on it,—on the separa- 
tion of families it involves—the principles of con- 
cubinage which it sanctions—the introduction of 
a third color, which would never have existed, 
had it not been for slavery—men forbidden to 
teach their fellow-men to read their Bibles—with- 
out being convinced that it was so? It was ab- 
horrent to the Bible, and to the principles which 
Jay back of the Bible—upon which the Bible it- 
self was built—and which, had the Bible never 
been written, wovld still have existed. 

The tone of feeling in his section of the coun- 
try was in favor of good order; and there was no 
such thing there as stifling public opinion on this 
subject, or any other. The current sentiment 
there needed no mouth-piece to make it known; 
and he believed that on this subject, he presented 
the decided and strong opinion of the people, in 
his section of the country; and that opinion 
called, at the hands of this Board, for an explicit 
condemnation of slavery, as a system of breaking 
up the social ties, and family ties, and which 
specifically prohibits the reading of the Bible. 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 


and was turning a Board of Foreign Missions into arrive at a final settlement of the case until, dis- 
a great abolition convenuon. Our business (said regarding every thing else, they decided the 
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they come in throngs, to take their morming 
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jJecting points, impress you with eublimity and 


he) is to send the gospel to the heathen, but if 
we are to discuss this question, though not a 


question as a question of right or wrong. He 
would take his stand upon the Bible, He had on 





prophet, I think our days as a Board are num-/a former occasion merely made objections to 
bered. He would as soon undertake to fill the | parts of the report; but yesterday the other side 
bottomless pit, as to satisfy these men who had had gone into the argument, and now he would 
got this idea of abolitionism into their heads. | touch upon a few points on his side. As to ad- 
On Thursday, Professor Stowe made an clabo- mission into church communion, he would make 
rate defence of the report, urging upon the notice | slaveholding the occasion of raising the question 
of the Board the fact that the Committee had be- | of a man’s character, as to whether he gave cred- 
fore them but a single branch of the subject—that | ible evidence of Christian character, just as he 
of slavery among the churches in the Indian Tribes, would with drunkenness, gaming, &c. In the 
and that the only point was whether the Board | former confession of faith of the Presbyterian | 
should say that no man may be admitted to church | church—slaveholding—* to steal & man, or retain 
membership who is a slave-holder. A. F. Wil- him in slavery’—was specified in the records as 
liams of Farmington, Conn. opposed the report as | an objection to adinission into the church, end 
not expressing the ineaning of the Convention to | Would therefore raise the question of a man’s 
the thousands who are anxiously awaiting its de- | character. 
cision. Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, Mass.| But if not on the record, then it came under the 
thought the Committee might take the same con- | S3mé class as gaming, theatre-going, &c. ; But, | 
solation to themselves respecting their report that said the other side, slavery is an ‘organic ” 81D, | 
John Newton did. He said to Cecil, ‘ My Ca!vinis- jend gaming &c., were indivdual sins, and the 
tic friends say that I am an Arminian, and my | two were to be treated on different principles. | 
Arminian friends say that I ama Calvinist, there- | This distinction he could hardly understand, or at | 
fore I think I am about right” Samuel G. Perkins | least he would hold the organic sin was more se- | 
of Philadelphia defended the report, for if in the verely dealt with in the Bible than individual sin. 
words of the amendment you declare slavery in As to the argument that Ch. ist gave no definite 
all cases a sin, you must also declare slaves sinful | 89swer about the tribute that was to be paid to 
until they have made every effort to escape. | Cesar, that argument might be met by the fact 
Hon. Lemuel Childs of Lowell, Mass. followed in | that on another occasion he wrought a miracle to) 
behalf of the report, and Rev. Leonard Bacon, | P®Y that tribute. As to the case of Abraham and 
D. D. of New Haven, regarded as a great difficul- his two wives, the sequel showed God’s displeas- 
ty in the discussion, the want of a proper distinc- | ure at his bigamy, and he was punished with fam- 
tion between slavery and slave-holding. Dr. Ba-| ily quarrels. The son of his second wife, his 
con proposed the following resolutions to be ap- mother meanwhile driven from her home, was 
pended to the report: spared, but was pronounced to be a curse to his 


1, Reso!ved, That inasmuch as the system of 


fellow men. The speaker instanced also the de- 


draught, ‘all sparkling from the fount.’ Among | awe, and perhaps with terror, I had heard fre. 
these are persons from different countries, and | quently of the ‘Chasm of the Ansable,’ eepecially 
from all ranks in society. Each class,each pro- as being the place where the Rev. Mr. Dyer, a9 
feasion is represented—some perhaps more fully Episcopal clergyman from Whitehall, lost his 
than the others, but all have their representatives. life in the summer of 1844, but never had | sup. 
It is interesting to observe the multitude as they | posed it to be a place of such surpassing interest, 
approach. Some are aged and infirm—others, After gazing at the sublime scenes of this memo- 
young in years, are poor and broken down with | rable spot for an hour or two, I reluctantly took 
disease, and some are strong and vigorous. Some leave of it, and turned my steps homeward. Par 
come leaning for support upon the arm of a don me for dwelling 80 long upon this curiosity, 
faithful relative. Some are brought in the hum- My apology is, the deep impression which made 
blest wagons, and others come in most splendid upon my mind, It is visited now by many, and 
carriages, with great vanity and pomp. It) will ere long be more an object of attraction than 
# An interesting though a most affecting sight. it is at present. No description of it can ever 
And T could not but think, as 1 gazed morning bring it before the mind as it really existe, Lat 
after morning upon the gathering multitudes, of the lovers of wild and romantic seenery go there, 
Him who is a fountain of living water. Eighteen and partake of those exciting emotions it ie ca}. 
hundred years ago he stood and cried, amid the culated to inspire; and let them say as they gaze, 
enchanting scenery of Judea, ‘if any man thirst, ‘How terrible art thow in thy works, O God.’ 
let him come unto me and drink.’ The waters From Keesvilie, | returned down the lake, 
that he gave were not only a remedy for the dis- crossed into Vermont, and spent a Sabbath ia a 
eased body, but for the soul. And in him who | pleasant village west of the Green M 
partook of them they became ‘a well of water amidst scenery sometimes beautiful, and some. 
springing up into everlasting life.’ This same times grand, and ti combining both beauty 
voice is now heard, this same Saviour now invites. | and grandeur, to the valley of the Connectiow; 
We hear him saying, through the medium of his thence by stage and railroad to Boston, greatly 
word, his servants and his Spirit, ‘Whoso will, invigorated, and grateful to God for his protect. 
let him take of the waters of life freely.’ On the) ing mercies, and guardian care. 
mountain top, and in the valley, it is proclaimed, 
Come ye to the fountain. And would that more | 
would listen to the voice thut thus speaks from 
heaven. Would that they cared as much for the ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF NAMES. ° 
maladies of the soul, as they do for those of the} , ; ' 
body. Would that they would flock around the | r oo a — ae sy othea 
Saviour,as they do around this spring, a work of his | Moher pl yes + w y, bes Bg 
creative power. The rich and the pour—the strong etateteves wale? ame whine : = 
: , | gratification by its information respecting sur- 
and the weak—the vigorous and the infirm—the ore y 





Yours as ever, Be 





a 


ception by Jacob and the constant retribution that 
pursued him, as proofs that God did not always re- 
prove for sin by name and in so many words, but 


domestic slavery, un every modification, is at 
war with the principles of. Christianity, with natu- 
ral justice, with industry and thrift, with habits of 
subjection to law, and with whatever tends to the 


aged and the young—the fashionable and unfash- 
ionable—the giddy and the serious,—yea, men of | 
every class and condition, individually, need to 
partake of ‘the waters of life.’ But alas! how 


names. The September number, now before As 
contains two or three articles besring on 

subject, The editor informe ua, on the authority 
of Camden, that about the year of our Lord 1000, 


With the general tenor of the report he agreed; 
bet he did hope for, and he must insist on a more 
explicit recognition, at the hands of this Board, of 
the sinfulness of slavery ; a more distinct, decided, 
righteous recognition of its guilt. He looked at 
the subject in its influences on the perpetuity of 


tants in the neighborhood and other circumstan- 
ces, this may be regarded as a great revival. 
‘Among other incidents of interest which oc- 
curred during this revival, I might mention that at 
the commencement, an Universalist attended, who 


advancement of civilization and the ascendancy 
of the gospel, and inasmuch as it brings upon 
every community which establishes and upholds 
it, the righteous displeasure of God, and the rep- 
robation of the civilized and Christian world, the 
existence of slavery in the Cherokee and Choctaw 
nations is deeply to be lamented by their friends, 
and particularly by this Board, as having been, 
for more than a quarter of a century, engaged 
in labora tending to their moral, intellectual, and 
social advancement. 

2. Resolved, That while the strongest language 
of reprobation is not too strong to be applied 
to the system of slavery, truth and justice require 
this Board to say that the relation of a master to 
one whom the constitution of society has made a 
slave, is not to be regarded as in all cases such a 


sin as to repuire the exclusion of the master, with- 


out farther inquiry from Christian ordinances. 
8. Resolved, That the missionaries of this Board 


by making the sin its own punishment. 1 
But organic sin was talked of as a distinct thing 
from individual sin, and it was defined as a sin 
interwoven with the Jaws and constitution of the 
country. By this definition idolatry was always 
an organic sin, but would they admit idolaters in- 
to the church, and recover them from their idola- 
try gradually? The law that required worship 
and prayer to a certain king, and to him only, for 
the space of thirty days, was an organic one, in- 
corporated into the unalterable laws of the Medes 
and Persians, but did Daniel think himself there- 
fore justified in obeying the mandate? Did he 
not prefer the liof’s den to taking part in this or- 
ganic sin? And did not God honor him for it ? 
In fact these ‘organic’ sins were reprobated 


much more solicitous are they to procure a reme- | England nae peer e te ome my 
dy for the physical than for the spiritual nature.  eietnomenes thet ah pn _e in aad 
How much more ready to spend time and money | realier period, the testimony of Camden notwith- 
for the healing of the body oe the worm Aa standing. He gives the signification of the pre- 
a te rt eet secured “with | fixes and suffixes, Mac, O, Ap, Van, Fits, and 
‘ 5 ‘ a 

I spent one Sabbath at the Springs. But it was ps Ata ap balay beg vr; ‘ i 

unlike a Sabbath in a New England village. ab. As David ap Howell, Evan ap Rhys, Wik 


With many it seemed to be a day of unusual liam ap Richard, now abbreviated of ¢ 


hilarity. And some, I fear, who are exemplary at | . to Powell, Price, Pritchard. ‘The foll 
home, and attend regularly the house of God upon perenne parm yen ye 


the Sabbath, there laid aside the form of godli- 
ness, and spent the hours of the sacred day in 
riding around the country, or in a sail upon the 
lake. I have learned that some who are consis- 


ecdote is related by a native of Wales. 

An Englishman, riding one dark night among 
the mountains, heard a cry of distress, proceeding 
apparently from a man who had fallen into a 


every where are expected to admit to Christian 


insisted that I had no warrant for saying that the 
finally impenitent would be eternally punished; 
he, however, soon became convinced of his error, 
was for several days exceedingly miserable, but 
eventually found relief in believing in Jesus 
Christ, and was.soon after baptized.’ 

It is pleasing, says the Secretary, Mr. Hill, to 
add, that, although revivals to as great an extent, 
and of as great power, ag formerly, are not re- 
ported by our missionaries, several of them have, 
within the last four months, mentioned many in- 
teresting cases of conversion, and times of re- 
fres hing from the presence of the Lord. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
DISCUSSION ON SLAVERY. 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has been holding its thirty- 
sixth anniversary, at Dr. Cox’s church, in Brook- 
lyn, during the last week. The number of mem- 
bers in attendance has been very large, all parts 
of the country being represented*. Hon. Turo- 
pDorkE FRe.ineuursen presided. The annual 
report embraces many interesting facts, It 
states that nine missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries have been removed by death. Eight 
missionaries and assistant missionaries have been 
released, at their own request, from their connec- 
tion with the Board. Fifteen have entered on 
the work, in connection with the missions to the 
Armenians and the Choctaw Indians, and that in 
Western Africa, Thirty-three have been ap- 
pointed ; and five who had received appointments, 
have been at their own request released. Twen- 
ty-four now remain under appointment. A large 
proportion of these have been designated to the 
fiissions of the Board among the Mahrattas and 
the Tamul people of Western and Southern In- 
dia, and expect to embark for their fields of labor 
at an early day. 

There has been an increase of missionary feel- 
ing in some of the theological ies, to 
which the Board has been accustomed to look for 
missionaries. Pp 

The number now under appointment, and the 
number who are known to have formed the pur- 
pose to preach the gospel among the heathen, but 
who have not yet completed their studies, is lar- 
ger than it has been for some years, 

The whole amount received into the treagury 
of the Board, from all sources, during the year 
ending with the 3lst of July last, was $255,112,- 
96; being $18,718,52 more than the receipts 
from the same sources during the preceding year, 
except that ending with July, 1842. The pay- 
ments for current expenses during the year have 
amounted to $216,817.62; being $27,553,38 lesa 
than those of the preceding year, and $38,205,34 
less than the income for the same period ; leav- 
ing, after cancelling the amount for which the 
treasury was indebted at the beginning of the 
year, $17,295,89 in the hands of the treasurer. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins, of Williams College, Tuesday eve- 
ning, before a crowded house. It is described as 
a most eloquent and philosophical discourse, cov- 
ering wide ground, and ‘developing important and 
far-reaching principles. It was written, more- 
over, in a style of great beauty and purity, and 
though long, was listened to with an earnest at- 
tention by a crowded auditory. 

On Wednesday, Rev. Dr. Woods presented his 
report as Chairman of the Committee appointed 
upon resolutions on the subject of slavery, and 
resolutions were read of the various auxiliary So- 
cieties, requesting the Board to take action on 
the eubject. Among the principles recommended 
in Dr. Wodd’s report, are the following : 

1. In receiving church members and in disci- 
pline, there shonid be a careful adiftrence to the 
principles laid down in the New Testament. 

2. As regarda individual character, the Board 
should “have reference simply to spiritual renova- 


tion. 
3. As the ordi 





and the Lord’s 





of bapti 


lievers, the missionaries are bound to administer 
them to such persons as give credible evidence of 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. 

4. The missionaries acting.under the direction 
of Christ are, in connection with their churches, 
the only proper judges of fitness for church-mem- 
bership. , 

5. Both before and after converts are received, 
missionariesshould give such instructions as may 
be caleulated to promote the entire purity of the 
church; that the constantly rebuking all known 
sin and neglect of any known duty, may eventu- 
ally result in curing all these great social evils. 

The evils of slavery will be met not merely 
among the Indians, but in most of the enlightened 
portions of the world. It pervades, in some form, 
all Africa, Hindostan, the countries of southern 
India, and to some extent, throughout the empire 
of China. 


supper are expressly enjoined, as the duty of be-| 


the union of the States, and expressed the hope 
that the report would be amended, in accordance 
with his suggestions. 

Professor Stowe was astonished that such in- 
terpretation should be put upon the report. The 
d t was opposed to the system of slavery 
throughout, whenever and wherever existing in 
theory and practice. True, the Committee did 
not regard a man’s standing in a legal relation to 
slavery as necessarily involving guilt which 
should exclude him from the communion. Evi- 





church-membership. The whole question of sla- 
very was not before the Committee. 

Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Maine, made a few re- 
marks expressive of his belief that much attach- 
ment existed between masters and slaves at the 
South ; stated his own observations when in that 
region, some years ago, and urged prayer both 
for masters and slaves, At the request of the 
President, he offered a short and earnest prayer 
for light, and a blessing on the Board. 

Rev. Mr. White, from South Carolina, made a 
very interesting and eloquent speech, avowing 
the opinion that while his first impressions had 
been favorable to the report, the course of the 
debate had led him to question the entire wisdom 
of that document. He had supposed the doctrine 
of the report to be that slavery was not in all 
cases a moral evil, and he deprecated the conse- 
quences, if it was to be understood as maintaining 
the contrary. He had spent twenty-five years at 
the North, and about the same time at the South. 
He thought he had enjoyed opportunity for forsm- 
ing o judgment on the question, What he had 
now heard convinced him that men were much 
the same in their prejudices and passions every 
where. He had heard at the South sentiments 
against union with the North, much the same as 
what he now heard against slaveholders. He 
protested against founding an opinion of whole 
communities from the acts of a few individuals, 
He thought the opinion that slavery was not 
necessarily and in all cases a moral evil, general- 
ly prevalent south of Mason and Dixon's line. 
He questioned the entire wisdom of the report. 
It aimed at revolutionizing the social condition. 
It would not rest—abolish slavery in the 
South, it would do the same in Africa—would 
visit Europe—and geék to drive every evil out of 
the world. The’, Botrd would find this out of 
their power, and were they to effect it, they 
would sway the despotism of the Pope, and either 
be overthrown or owush the world. He spoke of 
having administered the holy communion to mas- 
ters and slaves ab the tame table at the South—of 
the noble sacrifices made by the good Christians 
there, for the benefis of the Africans, and how- 
ever much they might be reproached, he expected 
to meet them crowned with honors, and rejoicing 
with their slaves in the kingdom of glory. 

Dr. Ide, of Medway, made a thorough abolition 
speech ; thought disaffection existed in many 
minds toward the Board, and that it was deemed 
pro-slavery. He undertook to represent slave- 
holding as a sin to be ranked with theft, gam- 
bling, &c. 
Rev. Mr. Phelps, Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, opposed the report in a warm speech. 
Why, asked he, condemn the thing, und excuse 
the man who does it? Why call the act a sin, 
and say that he who commits it may be a Chris- 
tian? Why place ourselves in the predicament 
of saying, but not doing? We do not thus, in 
the case of drunkenness, of polgamy, or ary other 
sin,—and why in this? As to exceptions, what 
have the Board to do with them? They should 
be left to take care of themselves. It is the rule, 
with which the Board has to do. And this speak- 
er concluded his speech, with offering a series of 
resolutions, by way of indicating a modification 
of the report, so that it may bear a decided testi- 
mony against the sin of slavery wherever it ex- 
ists. 
The Rev. Dr. Beecher made an ingenious 
speech, insisting that snasters and slaves existed 
| in the primitive churches, and that it was allowed 
by Christ and his apostles ; that slavery was what 
| he called an organic sin, made by law, atid there- 
| fore not dealt with as other sins, and wile the 
| poor Indians might be tolerated in practjsifig it, 
| more instructed and enlightened person’ might 
| incur guilt in so doing; and that because itfmight 
de right to admit slavenolders now to communion, 
this might not, in future, be right. He appeared 
doubtful whether or not it would be expedient 
for the Board to disconnect themselves from all 
| missionaries and churches connected with sla- 
| very. 
The venerable Dr. Williston made some very 














The abolition of slavery in those ities, 
the committee believe to be effected only by 
instilling Christian knowledge and the great prin- 
ciple of equal rights and relative duties. 

The committee believe it to be the duty of the 
Board to prosecute the work of saving souls, and 
of teaching the great duties of religion, without 
attempting, any faster than the consciences of 
the people become enlightened, to interfere with 





the civil conditions of society. , 





ble remarks, and insisted that the Committee 

| believed that masters and slaves were in the early 

| churches, and that they sought the particular in- 

| structions of Christ and his apostles, and could | 
| hot make conditions of communion which they | 
| had not made. 


Dr. Wisner said he thought the debate was 


ordinances those, and only those, who give satis- 
factory evidence of having become new creatures 
in Christ. 

4. Resolved, That the master who buys and 
sells human beings, as merchandize, for gain,— 
who does not recognize in respect to his servants 
the divine scanctity of their relations as husbands 
and wives, and as parents and children,—who 
permits them to live and die in ignorance of God, 
and of God’s word, who does not render to his 


with still greater severity than individual sins, 
and the prohibition was loud and imperative, 
‘Thou shalt not go with the multitude to do evil. 
His objection was to the report that it did not make 
slaveholding the occasion for raising the question 
of character. He moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Board deemed it right and proper 
to say that its funds cannot and will not be ex- 


ravine near the highway, and on listening more 
attentively, heard the words, ‘ Help master, help? 
in a voice truly Cambrian. ‘Help what, who are 
you” inquired the traveller. ‘ Jenkir-ap-Grilfith- 
ap-Robin-ap-Williauw-ap-Rees-ap-Evan,’ was the 
response. ‘ Lazy fellows that ye be,’ rejoined the 
Englishman, setting spurs to his horse, ‘to lie 
rolling in that hole, half a dozen of ye; why io 
the name of common sense don’t ye help one 


tent professors of religion at home, are very in- 
consistent abroad. But it is by no means so with 
all, or with a majority. There were many stran- 
gers who were devout worshippers on that day in 
the houses of God: many whose religion has hold 
upon the heart, and who, governed by strict reli- 
gious principles, are as consistent abroad as they 
are at home. 





dence of piety was deemed the only requisite for 


servants that which is just and equal, or who re- pended ia maintaining slaveholding missionaries 
fuses to recognize, heartily and practically, their | or sust g sl g 3 and that it 
dignity and worth, as reasonable and animated be- | resolve that slaveholding in all matters of disci- 
ings, for whom Christ has died, does not give sat- line shal! be treated in the same manner as 
isfactory evidence of being born of God, or hav- P . : 
ing the spirit of Christ. drunkenness, gaming, theatre going, &c. 
The Board then consented to take a direct vote 

on the amendment. And it was rejected by a 
large majority. 

The question now came up on the accepting of 
the original report, and it was adopted unanimous- 


halai h h 





Rev. Messrs. Ludlow of Poughkeepsie and 
Bullard of St. Louis spoke at length, confining 
themselves to facts, in proof that a man legally a 
slave-holder, might be one of the noblest and best 


of Christians. On motion of Chief Justice Wil- ly—75 voting. 
liams the report and amendments were referred to| " p-, Hawes proposed that as this subject had 
a special committee, viz: Chief Justice Williams, been’ :2i 1 of 20 her : 





p ly, the Board 
should join in prayer, and the Rev, Dr. Hooker 
led in this service. 


Drs. Bacon, Stone, Tappan, Secretary Green, 
and Rev. Mr. Webster. 

After the adoption of several reports a recess 
was taken till 3 P. M. when the Board assembled 
in the Rev. Dr. Spencer's (the Second Presbyte- 
rian) church, and with about 200 communicants 
celebrated the sacrasmapt of the Lord’s Supper 
In the evening a large public meeting was held 
at the same church at which several very inter- 
esting addresses were delivered. 

Reports on various missions were read and 
adopted on Thursday and Friday, after which 
Chief Justice Williams reported on the ‘ report of 
the committee on the anti-slavery memorials,’ the 
“amendments of Mr. Phelps and the sabstitute of 
Dr. Bacon. The special committee were of the 
opinion that the report of the committee deserved 
the thanks of the Board, and that they could not 
go farther, consistent with the former action of the 
Board. The Board had already declared that it 
had nothing to do with the subject of slavery as 
slavery, but that if it came intheir way they 
would meet it. 

It had come in the way in the form of com- 
plaints against the missionaries to the Choctaws 
and Cherokees—these they were called upon. to 
investigate, and they had done so judiciously. 
They had laid down general principles to guide 
the missionaries and others. As to the amend- 
ments and substitutes, embodied in the form of 
resolutions, the committee thought it best that 
they should not be passed. It would savor of 
legislation, which the Board ought toavoid. The 
special committee therefore recommended the 
adoption of the original report of the committee, 
without any amendments or resolutions. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 

In closing my last communication, I intimated 
that something should be said of Saratoga Springs 
in my next. And yet I hardly know what to say, 
that has not been said by some of your corres- 
pondents. I might attempt to describe the vil- 
lage, or the hotels, or the several springs in the 
immediate vicinity of each other, with different 
quatities, and so different thet almost every 
disease may here meet with waters which will 
serve as a remedy. Or I might speak of the 
amusements which are there furnished for the 
thoughtless and gay, or the gambling-houses 
which are open to destroy the unwary, or a 
thousand other things, that an observer would 
find in and around the village during the summer 
months. But I fearI should not interest either 
you or your readers. I would then simply say 
that it is a place of resort. Some call ita place 
of ‘ fashionable resort;’ but with what propriety 
I know not, since a majority who go there are not 
the devotees of fashion. Perhaps however they 
mean it is the fashion to resort to that place. If 
so, there is an appropriateness in the appellation. 
And I found there a vast multitude who had fol- 
lowed this fashion. But let no one suppose 
there is no virtue in the waters at Saratoga, and 
that fashion is the only thing that calls visiters to 
that celebrated spot. For such a supposition would 
be at variance with facts, which thousands know 
experimentally. There is efficacy inthe waters, 
and they, together with a change of scenery, the 
Dr. Webster wished to say that as a member of | exercise of getting there, and the power of the 


the committee he did not agree tothe report. He 
presented a minority report. He did this from 
love to the missjonaries and to the Board. The 
Board and himself were born in the same year, 
had grown up together, and nothing could prevent 
his loving it and the“cause. He saw no reason 
why Dr. Bacon’s resolutions should not be rec- 
ommended for adoption, especially if they were 


really to be found in the report. Why, if so, not 


express those sentiments by summing up in man- 


ly resolutions, so that the common people might 


understand the subject. 

He could not get rid of. the impression, and 
others entertained the same feeling, that there 
was in that report a loop hole through which a 
slaveholder might escape from any action of the 
church. The report was not read in the com- 
mittee—it had been read once or twice, and he 
thought, from his own experience, that the people 
generaily would need to have its points plainly 
pointed out. 

Dr. Patton moved the acceptance of the special 
com mittee’s report—which was agreed to, Dr.Pat 
ton then moved the adoption of the original report. 
. Pr. Hawes said he was known, as far as he was 


imagination, have accomplished some wonderful 
cures. The waters from the Congress Spring 
are the most used, and have the greatest virtue, 
especially for dyspeptics. It is astonishing to 
witness the wonderful effects these waters will 
have in a very short time in restoring a lost appe- 
tite. The time for visiting the spring to partake 
of the health-giving waters is usually just before 
meals, but most especially before breakfast. Let 
one rise early in the morning, take his stand near 
the Congress Spring, and keep his position some 
three or four hours, and he will be favored with a 
sight of most of the visiters and many of the in- 
habitants. At first, soon after light, he will see 
only now and then one coming with a slow and 
pensive step, to partake in quietness of the wa- 
ters of this Bethesda. Let him observe the coun- 
‘tenances of these earliest visiters, and he will 
find that they are marked by traces of care and 
anxiety—indicating intense application to busi- 
ness while at home,—persons ia some one of the 
great professions, who have been accustomed to 
rise early, and spend the hours in laborious study 


I attended worship during the day at the Bap- 
tist church, of which Mr. Fletcher has been pastor 
some sixteen years. It was truly pleasant, in these 
times of change and instability in the pastoral 
relation, to meet with one who for so many years 
had ministered to the same people. May his ex- 
ample in this respect be followed by others, and 
may the churches feel that new things, and new 
ministers, and new gifts, are not always the most 
favorable to their growth in knowledge and in 
grace. In the morning of that Sabbath the Rev. 
Mr. Ide, of Philadelphia, preached a most able 
and eloquent discourse, from the text, ‘ lam not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.’ {t was listened 
to by a large and attentive audience, and was 
well calculated to make them feel, that at the 
Springs or elsewhere they ought not to be 
ashamed of Christ and his religion. Im the after- 
noon a di was deli d by a minister from 
Massachusetts. And in the evening the Rev. Mr. 
Howard, of Middletown, Ct., preached a sermon 
on slander. It was a good discourse, and 1 wish 
it had been listened to by a larger congregation. 

Upon the whole | left Saratoga with somewhat 
favorable impressions, The village has greatly 
increased in size and beauty, within a few years, 
and a person may spend a few weeks there in 
summer very agreeably. 

From Saratoga I proceeded to Whitehall. A 
part of the distance was travelled by stage, over 
asandy road. It wasa very warm day ; the stage 
was full of passengers; the dust often arising in 
such clouds that we could not see the length of the 
stage ; and it was a most tedious and uncomfortable 








another out |’ 

Many proper names had originally a distinct 
signification, which often indicates their origin, 
‘The Antiquarian’ gives some of these in this 
number, and will give more hereafter. Among 
those already given, we observe the vame Cleary, 
which signifies a clerk. On another page it is 
stated that ‘Mac’ means ‘son.’ We are remind+ 
ed of the venerable gentleman who hes for so 
many years, and does still, officiate as the City 
Clerk of Boston. His name is M’Cleary. Shall 
we suppose that the race of Clearys has followed 
the same profession for eight hundred years ? 

Mr. Arthur has a wonderful faculty for digging 
lingual roots. He is versed in all the mysterios 
of Gawlic, Celtic, Norman, Irish and Duteh, and 
will draw up from the dark Jabyrinthe which 
other men have neither skill nor patience to find 
out and folloW through, almost any fact which 
any man may wish to obtain concerning his name 
and genealogy. We know of no other periodical 
like the one we have referred to, and are not gur- 
prised to hear that it has already obtained a Very 
extensive circulation, 








LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, Sept. 6th, W045, 
Messrs. Eprtors,—If you will accept from an 
old correspondent brief sketches of the position 
and progress of the cause of Christ in this city, 
they shall be at your service, New York is ex- 
tending in area, and increasing in population, 





ride. At length we arrived at the canal, and after 
brushing some time found ourselves beneath the 
dust which had collected, and went on board of a 
fine packet. We arrived at Whitehall about eleven 
in the evening. Of this townT have nothing to 
say, except that it lies at the foot of Lake Cham- 
plain, wedged in by mountains, and has nothing of 
benuty or interest pertaining to it. Leaving 
Whitehall, I went up the lake as far as Port 
Kent, which lies on the opposite side fourteen 
miles from Burlington. The waters of this lake, 
especially in the southern part of it, have a kind 
of muddy appearance, by no means pleasant. In 
this respect it is widely different from Ontario. 
There are however many places of interest, which 
are renowned in history, to attract attention as 
you glide over its turbid waters. Remnants of 
fortifications, once celebrated, are still seen, and 
the ruins call up peculiar emotions in the mind 
of the traveller. The scenery upon either side of 
the lake is for the most part exceedingly interest- 
ing. Sometimes it charms and fascinates by its 
beauty, and then une is moved and almost over- 
powered by its grandeur and sublimity. The tow- 
ering peaks of the Green Mountains, capped with 
the blue ether which they pierce, add enchantment 
to the scene, and by their variedappearance as one 

dvances increase the i of the whole 
route. 

From Port Kent I went to Keesville, a ro- 
mantic and in some respects a beautiful 
village, situated about four miles from the 
lake. Here I met with bome valued friends, with 
whom I spent a few days most pleasantly. In com- 
pany with them, I visited several places of inter- 








with truly wonderful rapidity, especially in the 
up-town portion of it. The day looks not far dis- 
tant when the whole of Manhattan Island will be 
covered with streets, and filled with inhabitants, 
The population of this metropolis, including the 
adjacent cities and villages properly belonging to 
it, is at least 500,000, In such a mass of mind 
the movements of religious bodies cannot but in- 
terest the whole country; and, especially, New 
England, as the stamp of her ‘ peculiar instite- 
tions’ is visibly seen on the face of society here, 

I propose to give the readers of the Reflector 
seriatim notices of the Baptist churches of New 
York and vicinity, and of such events connected 
with the denomination as may claim attention. | 
will begin with the first church in the North par 
of the city,and pass through to the last in the 
South part, including Brooklyn, Williamsburgh 
and Jersey City. 

Ercata Avexvxe Cavrca.—This body of bap- 
tized believers was constituted in 1843, under the 
ministry of Rev. Mr. Cann, now settled in Essex, 
Conn. During his laborious efforts as pastor, the 
church erected a neat and commodious chapel, 
capable of seating 800 persons. It has « very 
fine location. The avenue on which it stands is 
broad and straight, leading through one of the 
best sections of the northern part of New York, 
where many substantial houses are now in pro- 
cess of erection, and. where some of the hand- 
soinest streets and best neighborhoods will ere 
long be found. The majestic Hudson flows by 
at a short distance, and the banks beyond, om the 
New Jersey side, present a beautiful appearance. 
On the esst is the great stone Resevoir, for hold- 
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which furnish the sweetest sleep to half the lazy 
world ; or perchance they may be editors, who | 


‘known at all, as an abolitionist. He felt no diffi- | have worked early and late, and worn themselves | 
éuky in eoncurring cordially with the principles | down to mere skeletons, in endeavoring to send 
of the* report. It was right, inasmuch as it | out weekly to the community some important in- | 
thought the subject, when it came across their | formation,—some stirring appeals in order to keep 
path, was a fit,one for deration, i h as | the world political'y, intellectually and morally | 
that it disclaimed all ecclesiastical authority, and ‘the right side up’ a little longer; and who, | 
left to the Board to say how far they would ap-/| while away for health, could not divest themselves | 
propriate funds for such and such persons—in | of care, but even while they slept were haunted by 
that it pronounced slavery an evil—a monstrous | some ugly ghost, demanding a leading editorial 
and enormous evil—and in that it proposed no for the next paper, or were disturbed by the im- 
other “terms of communion than evidences of | aginary call from the printer, «more ‘copy,’ or | 
piety. | from a sense of duty had risen early to collect | 

With regard to some of the details he would | something new, to send to the waiting publisher, | 
have wished however that in the regulations of | in the form of correspondence. 
the missions among the Indians there had been| Next so these will come some of the real inval- | 
some provision showing that the present arrange- | ids, with dejected countenances, wishing to re-| 
ments should not be dered as perman8nt, be- | move some disease which they fear is beginning 
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cause if the gospel was faithfully preached, the 
relations of master and slave would come to an 
end. But minor detai's might be conceded if they 
could agree in principles, Ir his cohversations 
with various friends of the Board he had met with 
only one person who was willing to say he delib- 


| to fasten itself fatally upon them. Then just as) 
the sun is rising comes a band of music, who 
| take their seats near by, and ‘discourse sweet 
| melody? to enliven the feelings, and arovse 
| the spirits of the morning crowd, and to make the 
| waters more palatable to those dear ones who 


est in the vicinity. Among these was one which | ing the upland sea of Croton water. From this 
I eammot fail to mention. J allude to what is | elevation the river pours out its flood, through the 
called ‘The High Bridge,’ exeametimes the ‘Chasm | long, iron viens, stretched underground for 
of Ansable.’ The scenery around thie spot is wild miles, until hundreds of thousands of persons are 
and romantic in the extreme. As you approach supplied with the pleasant d Below the 

it you hear, apparently in the distance and far be- | chapel are the Asylum for the Blind, and the 

neath you, the rumbling of waters, and proceed Episcopal Theological Seminary. There “- 
with interest and eagerness, to ascertain the | wide and widely extending field of 

cause. You come suddenly to what first | opening before this young church. The present 

appears to be but a deep ravine, but which | number of members is about 100. ‘There is a good 

as you approach nearer you’ find to be the Sabbath school attached. The singing i attract. 

banks of a river, rising. perpendicularly upon Some of the best citizens of the vicinity are mew- 

either side. You go to the edge of the bank, and | bers of the congregation. It is hoped snd be- 

there holding on upon the shrubs and trees, you lieved that the smiles of God will contunve to 

look off, and from this giddy height you see rest of the judicious labors of hie children im thie 


| the Ansable river rolling its rapid current be-| important part of New York. 


tween the rocks sume six score feet below | Sexressru Srater Cuvacn.—This church is 
you. With strange emotions you look sround, to under the care of Rev. Avowzo Wurezocn, ont 
see if there is any method by which one may de- of the most successful pastors inthe city. He 
scend to the river, and view the scenery from the has been one of the means in the hands of the 
depths of that ravine. On the left you behold a Spirit of God wm adding to the church not fer from 
fissure in the rocks, which appears to have been 400 members. There sre now (00 comment 
made by some convulsion of nature, and here by cants. It is the largest church im the New York 
means of stairs which nature and art combined Association. A few years since the ground it o- 
in forming, you are able to gratify your adven- cupies was wholly destitute of a a coe 
turous desires. Down these with some difficulty |The Catholics and Episcopelans were the 

you descend, to = huge, flat rock within some occupants, until a few brethren commenced pn- 
twelve or fifteen feet of the stream. Pleased to vate meetings in their owe houses, and proceeded 
find a resting place, you pause to wonder and ad- | to erect « small chapel, im which, with their fecni- 











foreign to the purpose for which they had met, 


erately thought that no slave-holder should be ad- | with distorted features and prudish affectation de- 
mitted to communion. | Clare they will not not drink the‘ ugly stuff.’ And 
Rev. A. Phelps thought the Board would never | from that time till eight, the hour of breakfast, | 


now smooth as if ‘chiseiled by a cunning work- | 
man,’ now bold and rough with craggy and pro- , 


| mire, The rocks towering in majesty above you, | lies, they might worabip God, as commitwemts of 


‘A church withoot « bahep, 
A tate without a king’ 
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To an Aged Father, on the Death of 
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The Family 


Circle. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


ee ————— 


an only Daughter, 


The silken cord is loosed. The tender ties 
Which held in thy embrace an only, true 
Adviser, comforter, aud faithful friend, 
Are severed. Many years did she with joy, 
With fond desire, and zeal untiring, strive 
Thy cares to ease, and thy distress to soothe ; 
A mother’s part she cheerfully performed. 
That watchfulness, that tender care of thee 
And thine, thou wilt receive no more on earth. 
Thy loss, thongh great, thou now dost feel in all 
Its keenness. Home, so long thy happy home, 
Is now made desolate,—cheered by no voice 
Of love or friendship true ;—O, what a void! 
Her presence was to thee, thy comfort, joy 5 
To her alone couldst thou relieve thy mind, 
The secrets of thy heart unfold, and find 
Indeed a sympathizing, needed friend. 
Cheerless and solitary now will be 
The fleeting remnant of thy far-spent life ; 
Let not the gloom of loneliness, now spread 
Before thee, weigh thy spirits down to earth. 
But not for her alone hast thou to mourn! 
Sad inroads on thy household death has made! 
‘Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain ;’ 
"Tis meet that thou shouldst mourn, but not as those 
Without a hope ; thy grief, at present sad, 
Will bring thee peace of mind and heavenly joy ; 
For thou wilt mark, they’ve gone from earth to heaven! 
And, freed from clay, their sainted spirits dwell 
In light celestial, and of glory full. 
With songs of everlasting praise they’re filled, 
And on their heads is placed a crown of life. 
D——., Sept. 8. E. 











Never Give Up. 


AN INCIDENT IN REAL LIFE, 


‘Never give up! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair; 

Fling off the Joad of doubt’s cankering fetter, 

And break the-dark speil of tyrannical care : 

Never give up! or the burthen may sink you— 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 

And in all trials and troubles, bethink you, 

‘The watchword of lite must be, Never give up!’ 

We recently published a capital song, en- 
titled, ‘ Never giveup.’ A passage is quoted 
above. There is manly energy in the doc- 
trine, that we should not permit ourselves to 
be overcome by commou-place or even ex- 
traordinary reverses of fortune. ‘ Never say 
die ’—‘ never give up’—are capital mottoes 
with regard to enterprise, business and the 
things of this life generally. If we give way 
to depression of spirits, and at the first re- 
verse abandon the chase of fortune as hope- 
less, we will soon sink into despondency, 
gloom, idleness and perhaps vice. But let 
us determine that come what may, we will 
still struggle on, that while life and health 
remain, we will still make an effort to 
achieve independence, and in a majority of 
cases, sooner or later, success will come. 

A friend stepped into our office a day or 
two ago, and in the course of conversation, 
related an incident well calculated to illus- 
trate the force and propriety of energy and 

rseverance. He had visited Washington a 
few weeks before, and while standing on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, gazing at some object 
of interest, he was accosted by a stranger, as 
one he had seen and known in years gone 
by. 
Ah!— inquired the other—when and 
where! After sume conversation, in the 
course of which a degree of confidence was 
inspired between the parties, it turned out 
that the stranger had reference to a period 
of twenty years before in Philadelphia—that 
he was then a poor boy about seven years 
old, and was in the habit of visiting the 
work-shop at which the other was engaged, 
for the purpose of collecting chips and shav- 
ings. ‘The kind manner of the apprentice 
had made a favorable impression upon the 
heart and mind of the then bare-footed ur- 
chin, and although a period of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century had elapsed, he recognized 
the friend of his early days at a glance, and 
was anxious in some way to testify his appre- 
ciation of the kindness rendered in the hours 
of his boyhood. 

After some further conversation, he gave 
a brief outline of his history. Before he was 
eight years of age, his father, who was 
wretchedly poor, died in the alms-house, and 
the little fellow was compelled to beg cold 
victuals from door to door, in order to pre- 
vent the family from starving. Still he had 
correct principles, and was anxious to make 
a respectable figure in the world. He ac- 
cordingly indentured himself to a house-car- 
penter, and while engaged in learning the 
business, he obtained a copy of the Life of 
Franklin, which he studied with great atten- 
tion, in order, as he said, to acquire a know- 
ledge of proper habits of economy, and not 
with any notion of becoming a philosopher. 
He persevered, became master of his trade, 
worked with success as a journeyman, re- 
moved to Washington, and in 1836 had ac- 
cumulated enough to build two or three 
houses. A balance was still due on them, 
however, and the troubles of 1837 coming 
on, adversity overtook him, his property was 
sold by the sheriff, and he was again reduced 
to poverty. But he remembered his boy- 
hood, the destitution of that period of his 
life, the manner in which he had overcome 
adversity by perseverance; and he deter- 
mined never to give up. 

His worldly wealth consisted of one bed 
and a little furniture, and with this niggard- 
ly provision for such an undertaking, he 
consulted his better half, (for, like a wise 
man, he had married the moment he felt 
able to take care of a wife), who was a true 
and brave hearted woman, and they deter- 
mined to make an effort to obtain one or 
two boarders. ‘Two young friends agreed 
to assist them in the way proposed, and to 
these was awarded the only bed in the 
house, while the husband and wife purchased 
a few bundles of straw, upon which they 
slept soundly and happily for many a month. 
Slowly and gradually fortune brightened 
again, employment was procured, savings 
were laid by, the journeyman became a mas- 
ter carpenter, he obtained one or two con- 
tracts from government, and although not 
yet thirty years of age, he is in easy and in- 
dependent, if not in affluent circumstances. 

He concluded his brief story by remark- 
ing that it would afford him infinite pleasure 
if the old friend to whom he had thus 
strangely introduced himself after an ab- 
sence of more than twenty years, would, 
while he remained in Washington, make his 
house his home. [le said that there were 
still many recollections of his early years, 
which he cherished with delight, and that 01 
arecent visit to Philadelphia, he had wan- 
dered over the haunts of his childhood, and 
endeavored to learn something of the history 
of his youthful companions—most of them, 
like himself, children of distress and poverty. 
In the majority of cases, the results were 
melancholy. Poor, friendless, and to some 
extent, deserted—but few had wrestled with 
and risen above the untoward circumstances 
by which they had been surrounded. There 
were cases; however, in which patience, 
perseverance and constant appeals to and de- 
pendence upon Providence, had lifted the 
orphan, the outcast, and the beggar from a 
lowly condition of penury and trial, and 
rendered them good citizens, devoted hus- 
bands, kind parents, useful and valuable 
members of society. But, he added, the 
coctrine of all who are depressed,—of the 
children of toil and misfortune, no matter 

how dark the present may seem, should be— 
persevere, persevere—Never give up. For 
who, he continued—who may read the fu- 




















ture—who may foretell the events of a single 
year? And he was right. In the language | 
of a deep thinker—‘ duties are ours, but | 
events are God’s.’ ‘Clouds and darkness ’ | 
may lower to-day—but sunshine and pros- | 
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practised there, nothing of those peculiar 
features which we expected to find in an 
Inquisition. We found splendid paintings, 
and a rich and extensive library. Here 
was beauty and splendor, and the most per- 


rity may brighten and beautify to-morrow. | fect order on which my eyes had ever rest- 
t us struggle on then—let us never de- | ed. The architecture—the proportions were 


spair. 


« Never give up! there are chances and changes 

Helping the hopeful a hundred to one ; 

And through the chaos, High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success, if you'll only hope on! 

Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowi t Providence mingles the cup, 

And of all maxims the best and oldest 
Is the true watchword of Never give up!’ 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Rich Wives. 

Thomas Scott, author of the Commenta- 
ry, speaking of his sons, said, he had a strong 
aversion to their aiming at rich marriages. 
A marriage with a rich wife was, I believe, 
what none of his sons would have ventured 
to propose to him. Few things would have 


alarmed him more for their safety, or more | 


grieved him as a direliction of the principles 
with which he had labored to inspire them. 
Often have we heard him descant with satisfac- 





perfect. The ceiling and floors of wood 
were scoured and highly polished. The 
marble floors were arranged with a strict 
regard to order. There was every thing 
to please the eye and gratify a cultivated 
taste ; but where were those horrid instru- 
ments of torture of which we had been told, 
and where those dungeons in which human 
beings were said to be buried alive? We 
searched in vain. The Holy Father assured 
us that they had been belied. That we had 
seen all, and I was prepared to give up the 
search, convinced that this Inquisition was 
different from others of which | had heard. 


But Col. De Lile was not so ready as 
myself to give up the search, and said to 
me, “* Colonel, you are commander to-day, 
and as you say, so it must be; but if you 
will be advised by me let this marble floor 
be examined. Let water be brought and 
poured upon it, and we wi'l watch and see 
if there is any place through which it pass- 


tion on the case of Mr. Walker of Truro, es more freely than others.” I replied to 
who declined a connection with a Jady, in all | him, do as you please, Colonel,” and or- 


other respects suitable, because she possessed | 


£10,000! and often mention the sarcastic 
congratulation, offered at a visitation by a dig- 
nified clergyman to an evangelical brother 
who had married a lady of fortune ; ‘ Ay, ay, 
brother. , we all aim at the same object, 
though we have our different ways of attaining 
it?’ Hence, when many year ago young 
ladies of large fortune were placed under his 
care, it was one of his counsels to them, that 
neither of them shouid marry a clergyman : 
‘ For,’ said he, ‘ if he is not a good one, he 
is not worthy of you; and, if he is a good 
one, you will spoil him.’ 














Moralisf and Miscellanist. 








Destruction of the Spanish Inquisition. 


(The Philadelphia Christian Observer has pub- 
lished the following article, it being a part of an 
address made in that city by Rev. Mr. Lahman- 
owsky himself.. Mr. L. was formerly a Colonel in 
Napoleon’s army from 1792 till 1814, when he re- 
tired"from the service. He is now a minister of 
the Evangelical Lutheran church. His account 
of the Spanish inquisition is of thrilling interest, 
and shows what popery is—unchangeable in its 
attribute of cruelty.] 


In 1809, Col. Lehmanowshy was attached 
to the part of Napoleon’s army, which was 
stationed in Madrid. And while in that 
city, said Col. L., l used to speak freely 
among the people what I thought of the 
Priests and Jesuits, and of the Inquisition. 
It had been decreed by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, that the Inquisition and Monasteries 
should be suppressed, but the decree, he 
said, like some of the laws enacted in this 
country, was not executed. Months had 
passed away, and the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition had not been opened. One night, 
about 10 or 11 o’clock, as he was walking 
one of the streets of Madrid, two armed 
men sprang upon him from an alley, and 
made a furious attack. He instantly drew 
his sword, put himself in a posture of de- 
fence, and while struggling with them, he 
saw, at a distance, the lights of the patroles, 
French soldiers mounted, who carried lan- 
terns, and who rode through the streets of 
the city at all hours of the night, to preserve 
order. He called to them in French, and, 
as they hastened to his assistance, the as- 
sailants took to their heels and escaped, not 
however before he saw by their dress that 
they belonged to the guards of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

He went immediately to Marshal Soult, 
then governor of Madrid, told him what had 
taken place, and reminded him of the de- 
cree to suppress this institution. Marshal 
Soult replied that he might go and destroy 
it. Col. L. told him that his regiment (the 
9th of the Polish Lancers,) was not sufti- 
cient for such a service, but if he would 
give him two additional regiments, the 
117th, and another, which he named, he 
would undertake the work. The 117th 
regiment was under the command of Col. 
De Lile, who is now, like Col. L., a minis- 
ter of the gospel, and pastor ofan evangeli- 
cal church in Marseilles, France. ‘The 
troops required, were granted, and I pro- 
ceeded, (said Col. L.,) to the Inquisition, 
which was situated about five miles from 
the city. It was surrounded with a wall of 
great strength, and defended by a company 
of soldiers. When we arrived at the walls, 
I addressed one of the sentinels, and sum- 
moned the holy fathers to surrender to the 
imperial army, and open the gates of the 
Inquisition. The sentinel, who was stand- 
ing on the wall, appeared to enter into con- 
versation for a moment with some one with- 
in, at the close of which he presented his 
musket and shot one of my men. This 
was a signal of attack, and I ordered my 
troops to fire upon those who appeared on 
the walls. 

It was soon obvious that it was an un- 
equal warfare. The walls of the Inqusi- 
tion were covered with the soldiers of the 
holy office; there was also a breast-work 
upon the wall, behind which they kept con- 
tinually, only as they partially exposed 
themselves as they discharged their mus- 
kets. Our troops were in the open plain, 
and exposed to a destructive fire. Wehad 
no cannon, nor could we scale the walls, 
and the gates successfully resisted all at- 
tempts at forcing them. I could not retire 
and send for cannon to break through the 
walls, without giving them time to lay a 
train for blowing us up. , I saw that it was 
necessary to change the mode of attack, 
and directed some trees to be cut down and 
trimmed, to be used as battering-rams.— 
Two of these were taken up by detachments 
of men, as numerous as could work to ad- 
vantage, and brought to bear upon the walls 
with all the power which they could exert, 
while his troops kept upa fire to protect 
them from the fire poured upon them from 
the walls. Presently the walls began to 
tremble, a breach was made, and the im- 
perial troops rushed into the Inquisition. 
Here we met with an incident, which noth- 

ing but Jesuitical effrontery is equal to. The 
Inquisitor general, followed by the father 
confessors in their priestly robes, all came 
out of their rooms, as we were making our 
way into the interior of the Inquisition, and 
with long faces and their arms crossed over 


dered water to be brought accordingly.— 
The slabs of marble were large and beauti- 
fully polished. When the water had been 
poured over the floor, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the inquisitors, a careful exam- 
ination was made of every seam in the 
floor, to see if the water passed through. 
Presently Col. De Lile exclaimed that he 
had found it. By the side of one of these 
marble slabs the water passed through fast, 
as though there was an opening beneath. 
All hands were now at work for further 
discovery,—the officers with their swords, 
and the soldiers with their bayonets seeking 
to clear out the seam and pry up the slab. 
Others with the butts of their muskets strik- 
ing the slab with all their might to break 
it, while the priests remonstrated against 
our desecrating their holy and beautiful 
house. While thus engaged, a soldier who 
was striking with the butt of his musket, 
struck a spring, and the marble slab flew 
up. Then the faces of the inquisitors grew 
pate as Belshazzar when the handwriting 
appeared on the wall; they trembled all 
over. Beneath the marble slab, now partly 
up, there was astair case. I stepped tothe 
altar and took from the candlestick one of 
the candles four feet in length, which was 
burning, that I might explore the room be- 
low. As I was doing this, 1 was arrested 
by one of the inquisitors, who laid his hand 
gently on my arm, and with a very demure 
and holy look said, ‘* My son, you must not 
take those lights with your bloody hands; 
they are holy.” ** Well,” I said, ‘J will 
take a holy thing to shed light on iniquity ; 
I will bear the responsibility!’ [took the 
candle and proceeded down the staircase. 
As we reached the foot of the stairs, we 
entered a lurge square room, which was 
called the Hall of Judgment. In the centre 
of it was a large block, and a chain fastened 
to it. On this they had been accustomed 
to place the accused, chained to bis seat. 
On one side of the room was one elevated 
seat, called the Throne of Judgment.— 
This the Inquisitor General occupied, and 
on either side were seats less elevated, for 
the holy fathers when engaged in the sol- 
emn business of the Holy Inquisition. 

From this room we proceeded to the 
right, and obtained access to small cells, 
extending the entire length of the edifice; 
and here such sights were presented as he 
hoped never to see again. 

These cells were places of solitary con- 
finement, where the wretched objects of in- 
quisitorial hate were confined year after 
year, till death released them from their 
sufferings, and there their bodies were suf- 
fored to remuin until they wore entirely do- 
cayed, and the rooms had become fit for 
others to occupy. To prevent this being 
offensive to those who ied the inquisi- 
tion, there were flues or tubes extending to 
the open air, sufficiendy capacious to carry 
off the odor. In these cells we found the 
remains of some who had paid the debt of 
nature; some of them had been dead ap- 
parently but a short time, while of others 
nothing remained but their bones, still 
chained to the fluor of their dungeon. 

In other cells we found living sufferers 
of both sexes and of every age, from three 
score years and ten down to fourteen or 
fifteen years—all naked as when born into 
the world! and all in chains! Here were 
old men and aged woman who had been 
shut up for many years. Here too were 
the middle aged, and the young man and 
the maiden of 14 years old. ‘The soldiers 
immediately went to work to release these 
captives from their chains, and took from 
their knapsacks their overcoats and other 
clothing, which they gave to cover their 
nakedness. They were exceedingly anx- 
ious to bring them out to the light of day ; 
but Col. L., aware of the danger, had food 
given them, and then brought them gradu- 
ally to the light, as they were able to bear it. 

We then proceeded, said Col. L., to ex- 
plore another room on the left. Here we 
found the instruments of torture, of every 
kind which the ingenuity of men or devils 
could invent. Col. L. here described four 
of these horrid instruments. The Ist was 
a machine by which the victim was confin- 
ed, and then, beginning with the fingers, 
every joint in the hands, arms and body, 
were broken or drawn, one after another, 
until the victim died. The second was a 
box, in which the head and neck of the 
victim were so closely confined by a screw 
that he could not move in any way. Over 
the box was a vessel, from which one drop 
of watera second fell upon the head of the 
victim—every successive drop falling upon 
precisely the same place on the head, sus- 
pended the circulation in a few moments, 
and put the sufferer in the most excrucia- 
ting agony. The third was an infernal 
machine, laid horizontally, to which the 
victim was bound, the machine then being 
placed between two beams, in which were 
scores of knives so fixed that, by turning 
the machine with a crank, the flesh of the 
sufferer was torn from his limbs all in small 
pieces. The fourth surpassed the others in 








fiendish ingenuity. Its exterior was a beau- 
| tiful woman, or large doll, richly dressed, 
| with arms extended, ready to embrace its 
| victim. Around her feet a semi-circle was 
|drawn. The victim who passed over this 
| fatal mark, touched a spring, which caus- 
|ed the diabolical engine to open, its arms 
|clasped him, and a thousand knives-cut 


their breasts, their fingers resting on their | him inf as many pieces in the deadly em- 


shoulders, as though they had been deaf to 
all the noise of the attack and defence, and 
had just learned what was going on; they 
addressed themselves in the language of re- 
buke to their own soldiers, saying, ‘* Why 
do you fight our friends, the French?” 
Their intention, no doubt, was to make 
us think that this defence was wholly un- 
authorized by them, hoping, if they could 
make us believe that they were friendly, 
they should have a better opportunity in the 
confusion of the moment to escape. Their 
artifice was too shallow, and did not suc- 
ceed. I caused them to be placed under 
guard, and all the soldiers of the Inquisi- 
tion to be secured as prisoners. We then 
proceeded to examine all the rooms of the 
stately edifice. We passed through room 
after room, found all perfectly in order, 
richly furnished, with altars and crucifixes, 
and wax candles in abundance, but tould 





discover no evidences of iniquity being 


| brace. 
| Col. L. said that the sight of these en- 
| gines of infernal cruelty kindled the rage 
| of the soldiers to fury. They declared that 
| every inquisitor and soldier of the Lnquisi- 
|tion should be put to the torture. Their 
| fage was ungovernable. Col. L. did not 
| Oppose them ; they might have turned their 
arms against him if he had attempted to 
arrest their work. They began with the 
holy fathers. The first they put to death 
in the machine for breaking joints. The 
torture of the inquisitur put to death by the 
dropping of water on his head, was most 
excruciating. The poor man cried out in 
j agony to be taken from the fatal machine. 
The Inquisitor General was brought before 
the infernal engine called “the Virgin.” 
He begs to be excused. “No,” said they, 
| “* you have caused others to kiss her,and now 
; you must doit.” They interlocked their 
' bayonets so as to form large forks, and with 
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these pushed him over the deadly circle. ‘familiar at home. It has so often happened | 


The beautiful image instantly prepared for 
the embrace, clasped him in its arms, and 
he was cut into innumerable pieces. Col. 


L. said that he witnessed the torture of | 
four of them—his heart sickened at the aw- | 


ful scene—and he left the soldiers tow reak 
their vengeance on the last guilty inmate 


to me in our own island, without travelling | 
into those part of Wales, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, where they talk a perfectly distinct 
language, to encounter provincial dialects 
which it is difficult to comprehend, that I! 
wonder at finding the people here so very | 
English. If the metropolis of New Englan 


of that prison-house of hell. | be a type of a large part of the United States, 


In the mean time it was reported through | 


Madrid that the prisons of the inquisition 
were broken open, and multitudes hasten- 
ed tothe fatal spot. And O what a meet- 
ing was there! It was like a resurrection! 
About a hundred who had been buried for 
many years were now restored to life. 
There were fathers who found their long 


lost daughters; wives were restored to their | 


husbands, sisters to their brothers, and pa- 
rents to their children; and there were 
some who could recognize no friend among 
the multitude. The scene was such as no 
tongue can y leno 

When the-multitude had retired, Col. L. 
caused the library, paintings, furniture, &c. 
to be removed, and having sent to the city 


for a wagon load of powder, he deposited | 


a large quantity in the vaults beneath the 


building, and‘placed a slow match in con-| 


nection with it. All had withdrawn ata 


distance, and in a few moments there was | 


a most joyful sight to thousands. The 
walls and turrets of the massive structure 
rose majestically toward the heavens, im- 
pelled by the tremendous explosion, and 
fell back to the earth an immense heap of 
ruins. The Inquisition was no more. 





The Shoemakers. 


BY J.G. WHITTIER. 


Ho! workers of the dld time styled 
The Gentle Craft of Leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 
Stand forth once more together ! 
Call out again your long array 
In the olden, merry manner; 
Once more on gay St. Crispin’s day 
Fling out your blazoned banner ! 


Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
How falls the polished hammer! 

Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamor. 

Now shape the sole ; now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it! 


For you along the Spanish Main 
A hundred keels are plowing ; 

For you the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing : 

For you deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s fire is lighting ; 

» For you upon the oak’s grey bark 

The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


For you from Carolina’s pine 
The gesin gum is stealing ; 

For you the dark-eyed Florentine 
Her silken skein is reeling : 

For you the dizzy goat-herd roams 
His rugged Alpine ledges; 

For you round all her shepherd homes 
Bloom England’s thorny hedges. 


The foremost still by day or night 
On moated mound or heather, 
Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together, 
Where the free burgers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 
Than yours, at Freedom's trumpet call 
No craftsmen rallied faster! 


Let foplings sneer, let fools deride, 
Ye heed no idle scorner; 

Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 
And duty done, your honor. 

Ye dare to trust for honest fame 
The jury Time empanels, 

And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


Thy songs, Hans Sach, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German, 
Aad Ricombclite ley Gye Cierd's wity 


And the rare good sense of Sherman ; 
Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 
And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches. 


The foot is yours ; where’er it falls 
It treads your well-wrought leather, 
On earthern floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet, or on heather. 
Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal’s, 
As Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials! 


Rap, rap !—your st out and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the Prairie. 

Ye slippers shine on Beauty’s foot, 
By Saratoga’s fountain, 

Or lead, like snow-flakes falting mute, 
The dance on Catskill mountain! 


The red brick in the mason’s hand, 
The brown earth to the tiller’s ; 

The shoe in yours shal] wealth command 
Like fairy Cinderella’s! 

As they who shunned the household maid, 
Beheld the-crown upon her, 

So all shall see your toil repaid 
With hearth, and home, and honor. 


Then let the toast be freely quaffed 
In waTER cool and brimming : 
‘All honor to the good old craft, . 
Its merry men and women !’ 
Call out again your long array 
In the old time’s pleasant manner ; 
Once more on gay St. Crispin’s day 
Fling out his blazoned banner! 





Commercial Changes. 


The changes in articles of commerce in- 
cidental to the caprices of fashion or the de- 
velopment of the resources of a country, are 
illustrated in a few notices of trade between 
this country and China. 

As late as 1830 there were one million of 
dollars worth of nankeens imported—now 
there is none. In 1806 Canon crape was first 
used; in 1810 ten cases were imported—in 
1816 there were 21,000 pieces; in 1826 the 
importation amounted to a million and a half 
of dollars; and in 1844 the article was not 
imported. Silk was once imported in large 
quantities from China; a eargo of near one 
million dollars worth was once landed in this 
country, and now the yearly importations 
from China amount to less than $100,000. 
Great changes have also taken place in re- 
gard to the pay of our Chinese importations. 
In 1818, $6,000,000 in specie was carried to 
China, but now our purchases are paid for 
in bills of exchange on England, from the 
proceeds of the opium trade. The fur trade 
was commenced in 1787 and in 1808 there 
were fifteen American vessels engaged in it, 
and now it has ceased altogether. 





A Romisu Nut.—A Roman Catholic priest 
some time since in Germany, entering the 
pulpit, took a walnut into it. He told the 
people that the shell was tasteless and value- 
less—that was Calvin’s church. The skin 
was nauseous, disagreeable, worthless and 
valueless—that was the Lutheran church. 
He then said that he would show them the 
Holy Roman Apostolic church. He cracked 
the nut and found it rotten. 











Pure Encuisn.—Lyell, an Englishman, 
writes thas of Boston :—‘The ‘Tremont Ho- 
tel merits its reputation as one of the best in 
the world. Recollecting the contrast of 
every thing French when | first crossed the 
straits of Dover, I am astonished, after bav- 
ing traversed the wide ocean, at the resem- 
blance of every thing I see and hear to things 


the industry of Sam Slick, and other writers, | 
in collecting together so many diverting | 
Americanisms, and so much original slang, | 
is truly great, or their inventive powers still 
greater.’ 
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THE BROKEN VOW, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY AMANDA M. EDMOND. 


Handsomely illustrated,—in various extra styles of binding. 
GOULD, KENDALL & ene os 
hington St 


| 


| 


- (Charlies H. Blanchard, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


yO. 3 TREMONT TEMPLE, (formerly Theatre) 
opposite fremont thouse, whereare Comstaatiy Kep. a great 
varieiy of articies of the best quality aad latest tashivns, such 
as are required for a Gentleman's Wartrobe. at home or travel 
ling, vis: —Stocks, Ready.made Linen, Suspenders, Silk, Cor- 
ton, Woolen, Worsted. Buck, Linen aod Lisle Thread Gloves, 
White and Colored Parise Kid Gloves, Wool, Merino, Vigonta, 
Sitk, and Worsted Halt Hose, Italian Si!k fancy and plain Cra 
vats, Satin do., Silk, Mobair and Satin plainand G@gured Scarfe, 
English, Cant om, Calcutta and American Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
in the piece and hemmed. Cotton Shirts, with Linen Collare 
and Bosoms, from @1 w 62 Liaen de. trom 63 te 64. Linen 
Collars, from 12} to 37) cents Linen Bosome, 25 cents to $1. 
Woolen. Merino, Cotton, Angola and Lamb's Wool Unoder- 
shirts and Drawers, from 75 cents to $2.25. Ty Gowns, 
&e tf. ‘ed. 20. 





PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 


the old and celebrated Dental Establishment of Dr. S. 
STOCKING, Ne 266 Wastsnsion Street, corner of Av 

on Place, Boston. The pudlic are assured, thay at the above 
—_— every branch of surgical and mechanical dentistry te in 
ull tide of operation, and at prices, loo f/ly per cemt dese than 
operations of equal value can be had in ut 
inthe Union The many valuable improvements that ingenu 
ity and skill have brought out at this establishment, render it 
one of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole coun- 
try. While the profession are generaliy satisfied with theo 





ries and modes of treatment that have long since been laid | 


aside as worthless ogg hy cian on the confidence of an 
enlightened community, S has the satisfaction of saying, 
that his present mode of eperation chailenges the most rigid 
tests that putholagical science can bring for ite overthrow 






Many aad serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur- | 


sued by dentists in setting teeth on plate and pivot; they are 
loo numerous to be noticed in a Common newspaper advertise. 
ment; such work however carries with it its own condemnato 
marks—a few of which are, an i!! adaptation of the work te 
the mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condition 
when masticating food—a tendency to irritate and inflame the 
gume—a pungent, disagreeable taste of brass and copper, that 
vitiates the flavor of the most palatable and delicious food—the 
galvanic effect produced by the combination of so many differ. 
ent metals in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind 
to save expense;—and above al). an offensive and 

breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the frail and deli- 
cate tissues of the lungs, producing pulmonary affections and 
their fatal consequences. These are some of the positive evils 
that are produced by the work of too many dentists of the pree- 
ent day, which have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth so 
much to be dreaded. ‘The public however may be assured that 
Dr. S. in the most effectual manner has removed the above- 
named objections that have been justly argued againat the use 
of artificial teeth, by the perfect a:laptation of the whole work 
to the mouth—the purity of the gold in the plaie—the eatire 
exclusion of brass and copper from the solder—the ease with 
which the work may be removed at pleasure for cl i the 





‘Tany other cuy | 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1845, 


HOT AIR FURNACES, 
FOR HEATING BUILDINGS 
A SILVER Mestal was awarded to i bese Fureeces ot the hese 
Kadibition and Fait in thes city, Bututere eed off cubes: 

1a want of the best const rected Furnaces '@ Use. are Teeprcttey 
ly requested to cal! a: Cunson's, and examine bis lete tp 
provements in hie Patent Lever Grate Purcaces. A very 
Number of Lhese lureaces are ia /ecceseful opersiioe in the bree 
buildings ta thischty and vicinity. The raped demand for thes 
ladeces Une subscriber to Keep a8 extensive assormeny - 
hand eference given whee required of \beit superior quali 
tice, DY those whe have weed all other Kieds Sizes adapted i. 
Stic lasses of buikings Particular attention given te deat ing 
churches and other large ecto on an improved plan. 

Ale, @ com picic eemoriment of Lhe moet lnproted 

COOKING RANGES 
on hand Also the muchadmired TROJAN PrOw 
COOKING STOVE vogether with a full assortment of — 
tag. parior and office Stoves and Grates, &c., at whalesale aod 
fetal, at prices which will be sat istketory to pore 
GARDNER CHILSON, 
Nes 31 end 53 Blackstone &. 

7 Professor Espy's Patent SMOKE BLOWERS 9 cen 

cure for emoky chim 8, Constantly on hand 2-w 


eee 
Removal. 
Pr. F. PACKARD 
I AS removed from bis old stand, corner of MIA and 
shire Street, to No & Feownat Staeer, opm te Rellives 
Place, where he is in hopes he will be able to ac we 
customers, and al] whe may wish to tromiae him, 
— at his old stand > —_s 
intends to keep a quod asvortment of the follow 
cles, both new and second-hand ing arth 





Bureaus. Chairs of all kinds, Wooten W 

j Bedsteads, Carpets, Tie Ware, _— 

| Sofas, Ruce Crockery Ware, 
Te Looking Glasses, Cutlery, 

| Beds, Refriceratera, Tron Ware. 

| Feathers, Bathing Tubs, Cookiog Stoves, 

| Mattresses, Brass & Woolen Clocks Air Tight Stoves, 

| Comforters, Cytioder & other Stoves, Stove ’ 

| Quilts, Grates, Fire Frames, &e. 


| Cash paid for the above-named articles or exchanged. These 
who are about commencing housekeeping are requested to cal 
| at his place, where they will be able to find all the articles 4) 
may want at one place, aud thus save themselves much ¢ 
some meney. 
a hand t: — lot of second hand Pew Cushions . 
nalves av ks to let. Also, altention given to @ 
Furniture. - + aid 





Boarding at Jamaica Plain. 


A FAMILY can be pleasantly accommodated in Jamaica 

Plain with good board in a delightfully eit uated house; o¢ 
8 fow single gentlemen and ladies can have rooms. The Rail- 
road ie only a few minutes’ walk from the Terms 





uniform firmness and stability of the whole in masticating food 
—and in the beauty and life-like appearance of the teeth, in 
their shape, shade and articulation. As it is the province of 
the dentist to arrest decay ia teeth in its first stages, and pre- 
serve them by filling either with gold or some other 
substance. Dr. 3. will give especial attention to this branch of 
his profession ; assuring those who are disposed to avail them- 
selves of his services, that there is but one way that filling 
teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, and but few among 
the hundreds who roam the country ani infest the cities under 
the name of dentists, know any thing about it. Single teeth 
will also be set on silver or gold pivots, where the stumps will 
admit of it, that will render them ten-foldfirmer than the usual 
way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the taint that 
the wood produces, md absorbing aud retaining the hquors ot 
the mouth. Extracting, anesthe regulating, and all other 
operations i with the prof will be 
a skilful, careful and thorough manner, and warranted 
sets of teeth with false gums. as well asentire u sets on the 
principle of atmospheric pressure, that will give entire satisfac: 
tion, will be made at the shortest possible notice. 8. would 
also inform those whose misfortune it has been to have a cleft, 
or deficient palate and roof, so as to affect the articulation, that 
they can have a proper remedy in the application of aa artificial 
palate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain, and at 8 
— the means of those in moderate circumstances, 

m 











Sabbath School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY THE MASS. S. 8. SOCIETY. 
From the Descriptive Catalogue. 


these ‘ wise sayings,’ no reader will doubt, when he is 
informed that they are selected from the sayings of that an- 
cient king of Itrael, whose proverbs, for the young and old 
were no less than hat are here presented are arrang: 
under 25 appropriate heads, preceded by an advertisement ex- 
plaining the object of the work. 1t has a neat frontispiece. 
ARRATIVE FoR YOuTHFUL InquirERs.—This little volume, 
with a frontispiece, is designed to illustrate the sin and danger 
of ‘grieving the Spirit,’ the sad condition of an individual 
from whom the Spirit has ‘departed,’ even for a season; with 
the joyful ‘ return’ of the departed grieved Spirit. It isa nar 
rative of facts—of striking ones, too—and as such will com- 
mend itself to the conscience of every youthful reader. Ap- 
pended to the narrative is a short story entitled, ‘The Lost 
Opportunity.’ Itis a desirable little thing to awaken serious 
reflection in children, and lead them to immediate repentance. 

Anne ALLEN.—Anne Allen was an only daughter, and had 
for ordinary companions nobody but her mother and a domes- 
tic. She was very far, however, from being secluded from the 
world; for during a part of the year, her mother’s hospitable 
dwelling was usually thronged with visiters, a large 
circle of relations; added to which Anne had a library, &c., a 
beautiful and well arranged collection of shells, and museum 
ofcuriosities. All this, however, is scarcrly worth mentioning 
in comparison with another treasure she seems to have pos- 
sessed—a warm and pious heart. But she was not destined to 
continue longonearth. She died suddenly at the age of 12 
This story is adapted to the capacities of very young children, 
as well as to those of more advanced years. 

Sav Days Bricurenep.—A touching little story of Helen 
and Robert, and their sick mother; but Helen is the heroine, 
and relates the story. Her temper and character are subdued 
and changed by her trials with her mother, who finally recov- 
ers; and thus are‘ sad davs brightened,’ and by sorrow ‘ the 
heart made better.’ The frontispiece represents the sick moth- 
er with her sorrowing children around her. 

Sxetcnes oF Mount Carmgt.—A little work treating in a 
familiar way of the situation and past and present condition of 
Mount Carmel, in Palestine; together with a particular ac- 
count of the more interesting and remarkable events mentioned 
in the Bible as orcurring there. igned to direct the atten- 
tion of Sabbath school teachers and pupils to the study of Bi- 
ble geography in general. 

ASLEEP 1n Curist.—A short narrative of Mary Harbridge, 
an English Sabbath school scholar, givingyan account of her 
early piety, her general character, and her éarly sickness, and 
hanby departure,to a fatuce world _ To which fa added a selec- 
tion of hymns e volume is ed with a frontispi 

e above books contain from 32 to 48 pages each, and 
are sold for 3 cents, stitched, or 10 cents, in cloth. 

36 C.C DEAN, Treasurer, No. 13 Cornhill, 











Sure Cure for Dysentery & Diarrhea. 


"THE SUGAR COATED IMPROVED INDIAN VEGETA- 

BLE PILLS are a positive cure when taken in season, in 
small quantities of two or three pills atatime. Also, they 
have been very successful in curing the worst cases of Piles 
and Dyspepsia, &c. 

‘T have been afflicted for some time with the livercomplaint 
having pain in my side, weakness in back and stomach and 
dyspepsia I have taken over ane dozen boxes Wright’sI V. 
and Brandreth’s Pills, but continued to grow worse; and was 
so reduced that | despaired of ever gaining relief I then tried 
Dr. Smith’s Sugar Coated Improved I V Pills. and before I 
finished the second box, my pains and dyspepsia had disap- 
peared. food now digests well, and J am able to attend to 
my family duties Several of my friends have since taken the 
pills for bad coughs, and have found great relief from them. 

ts Otis S. Watney, No 9 Myrtle St. 

Boston, May 9th, 1545.’ 

The directions and treatment of the diseases aocompany each 
box. Price 25 cents per box. 

No ‘ Sugar Coated Pilla’ can be genuine without the signa- 
ture of the sole inventor, @ BENJAMIN SMITH, M. D., 
President of the New York College of Health, upon every box. 

Offices devoted  Srmeee to the sale of this medicine. No. 
179 GREENWICH STREET, New York, and No.2 WATER 
STREET, Boston. 

OC9™ Also for sale in all the villages and towns in the New 
England States. 36—41 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
No. 82 Wall Street, New York, 


And sold by Booksellers throughout the United States. 
THE jon of Superi 
all persons interested in promoting good education, is in- 
vited to the following class-books for common schools and acad- 


emies 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—The 
large and increased sale of this work would warrant the pub- 
lishers in offering it as the Spinion ofa gros body of experi- 
mental teachers, that it is ‘the best school geography ever pub- 
lished,’ and that the plan has borne and will bear the test of 
time. Encouraged by the general approval bestowed upon the 
new atlas, and at the solicitation of many teachers of common 
schools, the publishers will add hereafter a Map of the Roman 
Empirs, anda Map of Ancient Gresce, comprising almost 
the entire portion of the world known to the ancients; for the 
convenience of those studying ancient history. The price of 
the work, which is now very low d to its ti 
will not be increa 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPAY is designed 
for Zoang children, to precede the above. 

BENTLEY’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, executed in 
a style so superior and attractive as to place it beyond compar- 
ison with the spelling books in common use. 

THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, by Rev. F. 
H. Gallaudet and Kev. H. Hooker. Perhaps no school book 
ever prepared is so well filted to succeed the spelling book, and 
advance the pupil in sure and solid improvement, as this. The 
plan is new, and adapted to exercise the mind in various ways 
without overtasking it, and the knowledge gained is such as to 
be constantly soon | It is warmly recomme: by almost all 
_ persons of high standing among the friends of education in 
this country. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—The large and 
increasing sale of this work in all parts of the country, is good 
evidence of the estimation in which it is held. The same au- 
thor has published a series of works on the sciences. as is gen- 
erally known, including Elements of Chemistry, The Young 
Botanist, Elements of Botany, including vegetable physiology 
and a description of common plants, Outlines of Geology, Ele 
ments of Mineralogy, and Physiology for Schools and Families, 
the subject of which is beginning to be regarded as literally of 
vital importance to mankind. 

BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS. —The publishers 
have the pleasure of receiving almost constantly new testimo- 
nials of the excellence of these They are finding their 
way into schools and academies in every State, as teachers have 
an opportunity toexamine them. The series of books by Dr. 
Bu!llions comprises— 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMARS AND 
COMPOSITION, for Voneg Betioners. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

THE LATIN READ, with an Introduction on the Idioms 
| of the Latin Language Wh improved Vocabulary, and Exercises 
| in Latin prose composition. on a new plan 
| THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF CASAR’S COMMENTA- 

RIES on the Gallic War. ‘Cesar is usually and with great 
| propriety among the first books put into the hands of pupils 
commencing the study of Latin. In adapting a portion of thie 
| work as well as the Latin ’ ti rammar, t 
| chief object of the editor has been to lead the student, in the 
| beginning of his course. to a minuteand thorough acquaintance 
| with the principles of the language.’ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 
A GREEK READER is in preparation. 
SPENCER’S LATIN LESSONS for young beginners, intro- 
nd Reader 





of Schools, Teachers, and 











dactory to Bullions’ Latin Grammar a 
| COOPER’S VIRGIL, with copious notes. mythological, bio- 

graphical historical. geographical. philosophical, astronomical, 
| critical. and explanatory. in English 

OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR. or Selections in prose 
and poetry, &c., designed to imprave the scholar in reading 
and speaking and te impress the minds of youth with seati- 
ments of piety and virtue 

KIRKHAM'’S SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION. 

ky Copies of the ahore works for eramination may be had 
of Messrs Gould, Kendali & Lincoln. 59 Washington Street, 
Boston 7 Bn 





Church Organ for Sale. 


} y JE. the subscribers. having established ourselves in busi- 
nessas ORGAN BUILDERS reepecifally solicit a share 
of the public patronage. We have facilities for the building of 
| versie Organs of the larzest = ateo for the Chapel and the 
arler at our extensive manufacto on C , Oppos: 
Nashua Street. Boston 7s nw x 
| N.B. We have forsslea LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 
lately in Rev. Dr. Beecher’s church, Salem Street, the same 
having been put in pertect order. 
SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 
Wriisas B OD. Sissons. 


' Taomas Mclaras 30—tf 


Boston, July 17, 1245. * 


WISE Sayincs ror tHE Younc.—Of the real wisdom of 











| 
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Tower’s Intellectual Algebra. 


THE plan ofthis work is altogether new—it contemplates the 
improvement in the mode of teaching Algebra, that Colburn 
introduced into Arithmetic some twenty years ago, viz , by erad 
exercises, in which all the operations are limited to such small 
numbers as not to embarrass the reasoning powers but on the 
inductive plan, to lead the pupil, understandingly, step b 
feps to higher mental efforts. * * We think its merits will 
be found to entitle it to admission into our schools as a valuable 
aid to the teachers in giving instruction in Algebra to our 
youthful readers.— Boston Daily Journal. 
harlestown, July 8, 1845. 
Mr. Tower,—Dear Sir,—Your work on ‘Iotellectual Alge- 
bra’ we have examined with much interest, and a high 
of pleasure. The idea of the work is excellent, and the arrange- 
ment, we think, is good. It is the first book of the kind that 
we have seen, and it appears to be well calculated to su a 
deficiency in the class of books for the intellectual training of 
the youthful mind. A more interesting, useful and im my 
work could hardly have been devised, and it cannot fail, we 
think, to meet the approbation of teachers and friends of educa: 
tion, Very ore . H. Sweerser, 
Principal of mmar Dep't of Harvard School. 
Dantac H. Forsgs, 
Principal of Grammar Dep’t of Warren School. 
AW 


ALKER, 
Principal of Grammar Dep’t of Winthrop School. 
Charlestown, July 19, 1845, 

We have examined, carefully and with much satisfaction, 
Tower's ‘ Intellectual Algebra,’ which bears the same relation 
to the Algebraic text-books in common use, as that sustained 
by ‘ Colburn’s First Lessons’ to previous treatises upon Arith- 
metic—and we think that every one who has made use of that 
excellent work. cannot fail to regard this as the highest com- 
mendation. We are highly gratified to learn that the Trustees 

have introduced the work into the echocls under our care. 


ENJAMIN F. Tweep, 
Principal of Bonker Hill School. 
Josgr Swan, 
Principal of Mathematical Dep’t of Warren School. 


STACY DAXTER, 
Principal of Mathematical Dep’t of Winthrop School. 
From Professor Forbes. Civil Engineer, formerly Principal 
of the High Sehoot in Lowell. 
Lowell, July 21, 1845. 
Dear Sir,— 1 haveexamined your ‘Intellectual Algebra’ with 
interest, and I believe it will be found highly useful in giving 
to the young habits of thinking attentively, and of reasoning 
with precision, two of the most desirable results of education. 
Your iS is the poy Neh kind that J aoe seen. r 
ery respectfu ours, RANKLIN Forres. 
David B. Tower, mg 
Salem, July 12, 1846, 


D. B Tower, Esa.—Dear Sir,—] have examined with some 
attention your ‘ Iitetiectual Algebra.’ | think the plan of the 
work is excellent; and so far as L have examined, the filling up 
is equally good. I suspect you have done for Algebra a service 
not very unlike what Colburn did for Arithmetic when he pub: 
lished his * First Lessons.’ Ihave reqeested our School C 
mittee to allow me to put it into the hands of our Junior CI 
preparatory to the study of Sherwin. If permitted to use it, 
can speak of its merits six months hence with more confidence 
than | can at present. 

Yours, very respectfully, Rurvs Putnam, 
Principal of Bowditch English High School, Salem, 
31 = Published by SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washington St. 





Parables of Spring. 


A ROOK for the country and all who love it. By S R. L. 
Gasseau, Professor in the Evangelical Theological School 
of Geneva, and author of Wye my or the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures.’ Translated by Rev. R. Turnbull. Just pub- 
lished by the New Engtand S 8. Union. 

‘ This little book will be perused with interest and profit b: 
all those who delight to draw from the analogy of nature fres' 
corroborations of the authenticity of holy writ, and who a 
nize in the smiling landscape, and the animatin; irit of na- 
ture, the impress of the guardian and guide of thele tves—thelr 
heavenly Father.’—Bap. by ler. 

Also, ‘Right and Wrong, illustrated in a series of Letters to 
Children.’ 

* This book is admirably to children, conveying ina 
familiar and attractive story, the great moral principles, so im- 
portant to impress on the minds of the young. The smallest 
child can here be made retand the guilt or innocence o' 
an action; to discriminate between the action itself and the 
motive which originated it. It commends itself highly to all 
parents who are desirous of erecting a high moral si ia 
the minds of their children.’— Bap ister. 

‘This is a pretty little book of 80 pages, ad justed to the ca- 
pacities of children—well adapted to excite their attention and 
exert on them a good, sound, moral und religious influence.’ 

Zion's Advocate, 

35 H.S WASHBURN, Agent, 79 Cornhill. 


The Young Ladies’ Class Book. 


A SELECTION OF LESSONS FOR READING, IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 


S 





BY BPENEZER BAILEY, A. M. 
Late Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, Boston. 


From Principals of the Public Schools for Females, Boston, 
G ENTLEMEN ,— We have examined the Young Ladies’ Class 

Book with interest and re; with interest, because 
we have felt the want of a reading book expressly designed for 
the use of females; and with pleasure, because we have found 
it well adapted to supply the deficiency. In the selections for 
a reader designed for boys, the uence of the bar, the pulpit 
and the forum may be laid under heavy contribution; but such 
selections, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed for 
females. We have been pleased, therefore, to observe, that in 
the Young Ladies’ Class Book such pieces are rare. The high 
toned morality, the freedom from sectarianism, the taste, rich: 
ness and ads ion of the selecti added neatness of 
its external app must d it to all; while the 
Practical teacher wil! not fail to observe that diversit pete Lai 
together with those peculiar points, the want of which, few. 
who have not felt, know how to supply. 

Respectiully yours, 








Bannum Fievp, 

R G. Panxan, 
ABRAHAM ANDREWS, 
Cuantes Fox. 
Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINOOLN, 

a 59 Washington Street. 





New and Beautiful Series of Ju- 
venile Works. 
SAXTON & KELT announce to the pubic that they publish 


to-day the first number of a new and elegant sertes of Juve- 
nile books, written by Mrs. E Oakes Smith, entitled, Stonims, 


house, 
Mise Smith is mitted to refer to Rev. J. 0. 
Choules, Mr. Manning, and Mr. Witherbee. au 


332 Washington Street, 332 


on 





JOSEPH P. TITCOMB, 


CROCKERY, CHINA & GLASS WARE, 
Knives and Forks, and Britannia Ware, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Solar Lamps, Chandeliers, Gi 


CLOCKS, VASES, CASTORS, TEA-TRAYS, 
DOOR PLATES, &c. 
NO. 3323 WASHINGTON ST. 


Chickering’s Piano Forte building, 
nearly capella Lamb Tavern, Boston. 


t3~Lamps and Britannia Ware of all kinds repaired oy 
17—6m 





WATERMAW’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS, 
No. 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 78 Court St. 


HOSE on the eve of house-keeping will find at thie estab: 
kitchen (ihe foundation of all good house Keeping), with 

tchen (1 tion of a se kee; , 
logues of his extensi¥e arvortment to fecitivate te wahiog 8 
judicious selection—aleo the celebrated 






BOSTON BATHING PAN, 
a 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing to a de 
gree that enables all to enjoy the luxury and health ever at- 


teadant on those who practise daily ablution over the whole 
surface of the body. wily 





QUESTION BOOK 


THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES, 


(PHE Question Book on Christian Miracles, gerigeed for 
bath schools and Bible classes. prepared by Rev. Lem 
Porter, of Lowell, 1 issued from the press, and le now 
for sale by the publisher. and at the Bookstores of Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, New Engiand Sabbath Behoo! Depository, Wit- 
liam D. Ticknor, and ‘ames Loring, Boston, 
object of this book ts, to direct the attention of Chrte 

tians, and of the young in particular, to the Miracies w: 
- our Lord Jesus ———. = Miracles are divided into seven 

jstinct classes, and enc saon embraces a opie, 
which makes the book truly a Tepical Book, Persp font 7 
the most wonderful Mirscles of the Redeemer are 


and over one hundred interesting subjects are loehieenel 
troduced. A valuable map of aps pes connect mith de 


work, shows t where the Miracics were yz) 
sopiows notes enable the teecher to rnewer with eare the more 
difficult questions. fea-ona, which will 


are fifty. 
em a school a full year, aud at the clone of each 
ral go A of By noel Lohedved with reat card to ne seey 
the pupils. 
CLASSIFICATION, 

The First Class of Miracles—Sicknens, 
. The Centurion’s Servant. | 6. A Man with the Dropay, 
- A Man sick of the Palsy 7. Ten Lepers. 
> — Mother-In-law. > ia fon. 

\. ft. le eral Jona. 

5. A Woman with an Tesue. mars 

Second Class of Miraclese—Bodily Defeete. 


1. A Blind Man. 6 A Deaf and Dumb Maa, 
2. Two Blind Men. 7. Ao Infirm Woman, 

3. A Man born Blind. 8. Malchua’ Bar. 

4. Two Blind Beggars. 9, A diseased Cripple. 

6. Aman witha withered band | 10, General Questions. 


Third Class of Miracles—Demoniace Cured. 
. A Demoniac Boy. 5. Blind and Dum» Demoniec, 
2. A Demoniac Man. 6. Two Gergesene Demoniace. 
3. A Demoniac Girl. 7 General Questions. 
4. A Dumb Demoniac. 

Fourth Class of Miraclea—the Dead Raised, 

1. The Ruler’s Daughter, 4. Jesus Christ. 
2. The Widow's Son. 5. General Questions. 
3. Lazarus, 


Fifth Class of Miracles, pAverd bes Beings are not the 





1. Water changed into Wine. | 6. Walking on the Sea. 
2. A Multitude Fed, 7. Great draught of Fishes. 
3. Loaves and Fishes, 8. Wonderful F 
4. A Barren Fig-tree. 9 Tribute Maney. 
5, A Tempest Calmed. 10. General Quest 
Sizth Class of Miracles dafter the A ef Christ. 
1. The A lon. 4. The Deliverance of Peter, 
2 The Day of Pentecost | 5. General Questions. 
3. version of Saul 
Seventh Class of Miracles—Predictions, 


1. The Anointing. 4. Resurrection of Obrist, 
2. Destruction ofthe Temple, | 5. General Questions. 
3. Crucifixion of Christ. 6. Questions for Review, 
The publisher will send books to superintendents and teach 
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BRITANNIA, CROCKERY, GLASS, 
CHINA WARES. 











E. B. MASON, 
(Late E. B. McLaughlin) 
AT CHINA HALL, No. 2% Hanover Street, neat Court Bt. 
Bomton. has lately opened & large stock of new ta 
the above line. His store ie &2 by Ea feet, which bim 
to exhibit a most extensive assortment. Prices lew tor ready 
cash, at wholesale or retail. Sey 2—11 


Patent Lightning Conductors. 








wot ror Goon Cartoren, Non Bap Caitonen, evr por Rear 
Cuitpren, and dedicated ‘to the mothers of our country, who | 
are willing that nature should develop her sweet work in her 
own sweet way, without forcing it into precocious mt. 
Put up in the 32mo form 160 pages, and fully iliustrated, from 
drawings by G. W. O. Billings. 

No. 1, The True Child (now ready) plain 3c, gilt A7he. 

No. 2, The Dandelion (ready soon) plain 3c, gilt 37hc. 

No. 3, The Moss Cup (io press) plain Sic, gilt 374e. 


An Improvement on Dr, King's Pian. 
Tue subscriber has now been ten years in the business of 
erect ing Cond nd of 


a fo hie work —— 
seen on the Bunker Hill Monument, the new Library of 
vard University, and on many churches and dweiling hewses te 









Ne nd Mates. 
ive the highest references, both as to the excellence 





Saxton & Kelt have also just published Onactes or Smax- 
SPARE, with a selection of Aphoriems from the same author. | 
Edited by Robert Hamilton, | vol. 32moe cloth, gilt . Ble. | 

Tae Maveswhe, 3 new and splendid Annual for (946. em. | 
bellished with sevea superb engravings. and bound in clegant | 
em morocco. Address the publishers, 

SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washington St. 


| 


a 
hie stan of protection. andef his aldlity to execute the work. 
He is the inventor and patentee of the most « od kind of 
Conductors, which have met the approbation of # great 
of scientific men. Hie roome ere at No. 30 Corphill, whew 
persons wishing to feel secure for themesives and their famitien 


from the disastrous effects uf lightning. are invited to gy ot 
| examine for themselves. WMA ORCUTT. 
2a Buccessor to Dr. Wm. King 





The Method of Grace. 


THE Method of Grace. in the Holy Spirit's applying to the | 
Souls of Men the Eternal Redempuon contrived | he 
Father and accomplished by the Son uel to ‘ The Foun- 
tain of Life, or Christ in hie Essential and Mediatorial Glory.’ 
Ry Rev. Joha Fiavel. Just pubtished by the American Tract 
Society, and for sale at their Depository. No. 2 Cornhill. 
wd SETH B 


eaten | 
Deering & Greenleaf, 
WO. 94 WASHINGTON STREET, 


RAVE FOR GALS 





Ric Fancy Satin Scarie, | Pongee bidkfe. 
“ Piaia ° ma | Wane Silk * 
“ Beocade ‘* * | Linen Hdxhe | 
“ Black “ “ | ‘ - Figured, | 
* Sri oo 5 er es Hordered, 
“ PigoredSilk ** | Kid Gloves, 
“ Corded “* “ Bock r 
“ Watered“ “ Ch ‘ 
“ Striped “* sca Bleck Silk * 
“ Pancy Satin Cravats, Chine * 
“ Bleck “* a SRG 
* Striped ‘* 9 Spring Gloves. every style, 
Faacy Silk Heady-made Linen, 
Striped ** - Shirws, 
Te led “oe fr 
fralian > i Collars 
ad -“ Suepenters of ev wtyle, 
Spring Style | “* | Under Garments, s 
hite = | Bathing Caps, 
Spriaifield Halk | Umbretine j 
A. “ hc. ke. kc. im | 


BLACK GERMAN CLOTHS. 
Lyman C. Gaskell, 


NO. 323 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
AS received a complete assortment of German Cloths bot 
Dress Coats, the colors of which are sure to be permanent. 
Also, 

German and French Doeskins, 
of various qualsties, aed containing equally as fast colors asthe 
broadcioths. Likewiee, 

Heavy Boiled Preach Satins, 
the very best article for Veale in the market. 
LtOuF pre NS LIGHT CASBIMERES. DARE 


LIGHT VESTINGS, DRILLINGS, 
GAMBROONS, ¥e., 


allof which wil! be sold at « omall advance from cost ” 








Patent Helian Piane Fortes 


ANUPACTURED, either with or without trom fraanen, ond 
of every variety of finish. by the sutecribers, tao om te 
mie proprietors of the patem for 
hase, are invited to call at our mevutaciony, 08 


i 


and 06 Washington & , Boon. Peery increment 

ts shove le warranted to give satisfaction, oF the a 

5 Bery, tom oT ot tact atrmetion 
, t 

»reatins site manrwment, and the boot toate of n 

may be had gratio at ous ware sovme, of Ob U rs 00. 

July 1, 1945. Dt 
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